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A brilliant serial story, 
W OLFENBERG, 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


be ena in thia number of H ARPER & BAZAR The novel will be 


prof use ly illustrated 


A YELLOW ROSE. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
MAIDEN, with a yellow rose 
O Upon your bosom pinned, 
Ani soft brown tresses fluttering 
Within the summer wind, 


We met but once, and wordless passed; 
T'was in a country lane; 


And who you were, with eager quest, 
1 sought to find in vain. 
And yet, whene’er I hear the words, 
The good, the pure,” “the true,” 
Why is it, since I know you not 


I always think of you, 


And sce you in that country lane, 
Your brown hair in the wind, 
\ maiden with a yellow rose 


Upon her bosom pinned? 


PATIENCE WITH OUR NEXT OF KIN 


F I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
1 had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain. 
But we vex our own ‘ 
With look and tone 
We might never take back again!” 

The homely rhyme sings itself iat our MeMOries, 
burns itself into our seals, just because it.jeaq self 
evident, so pitdatly, everlastingly true, We do vex 
“oor own” in times and ways without Timber : 
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is thicker than water, and peeyle of one blood, though 
they tiiuy have strifes among themselves, are careful 
‘to preserve a decent semblance of peace to dwellers 
beyond the clan 

If we “ vex our own,” “‘our own” are also quick 

to vex us. ‘‘L could be very good, very amiable,” a 
girl bemoaned herself one day, “if only people were 
not so tormenting.” Many a one says this to her 
own heart in moments of confidevce and of bitter 
repentance. We are prone to have great toleration 
for ourselves, to be tender when judging our remiss- 
ness, while we are severe on the misdoing of others. 
Yet. to be fair, we must acknowledge that in the 
family we are oftever rubbed the wrong way than 
Those whom we meet in reciprocal rela- 
tions every day are apt to try us, as those do not 
whom we encounter only occasionally and in a cere- 
monious fashion. 

It might be well for us to wear as a precaution 
against hurts the chain-armor, invisible but strong as 
twisted steel, of a fine, invincible politeness. Think 
before you speak is a bit of wisdom miost of us were 
taught in the nursery. ‘* Five-and-twenty, Tatty- 
coram,” said the benignant old philosopher to the 
snappy little body whose whole nature grew restive 
as she fretted against wholesome restraint. How she 
hated the sound of the placid voice, and derided the 
sensible self-control it ineuleated. But it was good 
advice, the very best. Half the mischief in the home 
world grows out of hasty and impulsive speech. 

Yet, ou the other hand, there is a terrible weapon 
of silence, which, wielded by our next of kin, is a very 
Damascus blade. Who does not dread the injured 
look on a dear one’s face, the lips set like a mask, 
the eyes apart iu interest and far away, the dignity 
veiling with its impenetrable fog all appearance of 
affection, the kiss yielded or received like a black- 
bird's peck or a frozen dewdrop? Better a thousand 
tines the swiftest rain-patter of anger, the sudden 
gust of fury, than this dull demonstration of chilling 
resentment. 

If it were given to us, as it never is, to look down 
the future aud see the coming day of separation, in 
mere self-defence against future agony we would 
probably be more patient than we are with our next 
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of kin. For we do love them more dearly than all 
the rest of the world. They are life of our life, soul 
of our soul, and when they are reft away only eter- 
nity can cure the heartache. 
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Mrs. Ciyvre said she had never been in that part of town 
before, and I am quite willing to believe her, fur the con- 
ventional New-Yorker seldom deviates from beaten tracks. 
Indeed, I think I do not know four women of fashion to 
whom it has ever occurred that the Battery, lying as far as 
it does from the Park, might be a place worth seeing now 
and then. And as for other parts of town—parts nearer the 
river, where the alien population lives—one who describes 
a visit there is apt to be regarded with even more curiosity 
than that generally bestowed on the traveller from Africa. 
Going to Africa adds an éclat to the life of man or woman. 
Persons of quality and of means have done it for pleasure. 
But a familiarity with down-town streets, with their din and 
dust, their foreign customs and open-air life, argues tastes 
and necessities that must at least be questioned before they 
are endorsed. 

Mrs. Clyte, however, thinks she is progressive. She is 
interested, too, in art, which is why, one scorching day this 
week, she was willing to go with Miss Van Auken and with 
me to a part of New York never dreamed of before. She 
wanted, too, to see a picture by Brushes. 

We came upon the building—73 Allen Street it was— 
just as we turned the corner of Grand, having come from 
the Bowery. Elevated trains thundered over our heads; 
carts rattled by; street venders shouted their wares; bare- 
footed children swarmed everywhere; hot pedestrians 
lounged against lemonade counters on the curb-stone, regal- 
ing themselves iv view of all the world. The doorway of 
73 was no more inviting than the rest of the street. “We 
should never have thought of entering at all but for the re- 
assuring sigu, ‘‘ Free Exhibition of Pictures.” We mounted 
two tights of bare steps, passing an open door, through which 
we caught glimpses of some industry carried on in clothes 


—old clothes, we thought. But once at the top of the sec- 
oud flight, we stood still in amazement, for at that point we 
two 
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mitt had been natled np 
siti ack with age and’abuse. Foere wes 
mibreligaa@il cloak room, urclins of the neighborhood 
si va gaara faces, eager with umbrella 
ne for t. And on the walls, filling the two 
roe wi pictures—pictures by Daubigny, Corot, Gé- 
bme, Remington, Abbey, and a host of others. Mrs. Clyte, 
in her astonishment and delight, forgot even w look for the 
sketch by Brushes, till, turning from a portrait by Dora 
Whieeler, she came upon it. Crowds of people fresh from 
factory and household work filed by this datany woman, 
aud filled the room. 

** But tell me, who bas done all this?” said Professor Prod 
gers when we described our visit to him this afternoon. 

* Those splendid fellows,” svid Miss Van Auken, ** who 
live among the poor out of pure love of them. They call 
theirs the Guiversity Settlement. But the women, those who 
do the same thing in Rivington Street, call theirs the Col 
lege Settlement. Do, dear Professor, go wiih me there some 
day?” 

‘* I believe it’s labor thrown away,” said Van Pennwyppe. 
Philanthropy never interested him. ‘ Poor people never ap- 
preciate what is done for them; you cannot elevate them 
above what they are accustomed to.” 

* Bah!” said the Professor. ‘* What would you or any of 
us do were Providence to work with us in that way? Our 
business is not with gratitude. It’s with work. To tired 
men these pictures may be better than fresh air to children. 
Aud who knows but the coming painter may, as a street 
Arab, have found his first inspiration there?” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE AMERICAN LOCAL STORY. 


f ty London Spectator comments with some severity on 
‘the uncouth and ungainly kind of English” spoken 
by Miss Wilkins’s rustics. This is valuable testimony, be 
cause it recalls at once the extreordinary literary event 
which took place in the last century, when a | dialect 
was lifted into sudden prominence, and charmed the whole 
world. In words almost coinciding with those of the Spec- 
tator, Dr. Dugald Stewart had written of the Scottish mode 
of speech as an “uncouth and degraded dialect,” and had 
suid of it that **it furnishes no resources to the writer who 
aspires to a place among English classics.” Ten years after 
this was written came the Kilmarnock edition of Burns; 
eighteen years after it was written the first of the Waverley 
novels was published. The dialect which critics like Stew 
art and Beattie had pronounced, in the words of the latter, 
‘* ludicrous” was to furnish in a few years its share of the 
world’s classics. It will be fortunate for Miss Wilkins if, 
as now appears probable, the New England local dialect is 
secured before it fades; and if it provides in her hands prose 
— as it has already supplied classics in verse through 
well. 

The triumph of realism may not, as Mr. Howells expects, 
prove permanent; it may be, as the later French critics 
think, ouly a es of the pendulum. But the essence of 
that swing is that it returns agaiu; and though Rider Hag- 
gard have as full career as Andrew Lang could wish him, 
yet atime must come when even his tales of African slaugh- 
ter will cease to charm, and people will take pleasure in 
reading about something that somebody hus actually seen. 
That means realism, that involves dialect; it means that each 
person should modestly write what a recent American, or 
possibly non-American, critic has contemptuously described 
as ‘short stories confined to the author’s back yard.” This 
sneer, like every other sneer we visit on one another iu this 
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contivent, found its ~- very 


permet into the London 
newspapers, and | take alter t's organ, The 
Author. The spirit of colonialism cannot much fur- 
ther go than this; aud like all colonialism, it i the cu- 
rious attitudes that we not only cannot do in this country 
what an Englishman has not done, but that we cannot even 
do what Englishmen do ev 
12 that ground, and label it at every step as an imitation. 
f there is anything which has taken permanent 
rattsfied critic," regional govela” Boots ta. Sectiand, Bile 
sal critic, ** novels.” n 
Edgeworth in Ireland, Miss Austin in Bath assembly-roois, 
Anthony Trollope in cathedral closes, Thackeray in London 
clubs, eus in Loudon slums, Black in the Hebrides, 
Blackmore in ** Lorna Doone’s country,” Hardy in Dorset- 
shire, Haggard in Africa, Kipling in India. Here is u list of 
English aud only English uames, distinctive aud exclusive 
enough to satisfy the Bishop of Albany or Miss Agues 

lier. And now that the most conspicuous successes in 

inglish fiction have been in the way of regional novels, it 
seems a little preposterous to deny to the American the mod- 
est privilege of following in the succession. Grant that he 
is not to be allowed to originate, cannot he even imitate? 

As a matter of fact, however, this school of fiction is not 
an imitation, but a simple working of the spirit of the age. 
American literature cannot claim to have originated local or 
“regional” fiction; but it can cluim to have done something 
to condense it into shorter narratives than where the Uhree- 
volume novel has been a thing us overawing to imagination 
as the Church of England or the Prince of Wales's taste in 
gloves. In this it eT follows the tendency in all diree- 
tions—resulting inevitably from the making of many books 
—to present results of observation in more compact 
shape than formerly. The greatest of French critics does 
not claim for himself that he is wiser than others, but sim- 
ply that he, Joubert, is more concentrated than the rest; 
that it is his ambition de mettre tout un livre dans une page, 
toute une dans une phrase, et cette phrase dans un mot. 
Where this tendency shows itself in all else, fiction cannot 
escape it. Even while romanticism was in vogue, it con- 
densed itself in such brief masterpieces as Hawthorne's 
Twice -told Tules. Now that realism has its innings, we 
have those other masterpieces, those once-told tales, the 
American short stories of to-day. They are local, because 
the collective social life of the nation is not yet mature 
enough to be painted; and it is necessary, as Margaret Ful- 
ler Ossoli said, to have units before we can have unions. In 
the mean while, these sketches relieve and complement each 
other, aud must be taken as a whole before they are truly 
seen as national and great. No people had ever a literary 
development more remarkable than this sudden appearance, 
in every part of the land, of u host of observers und uncon 
scious artis i With absolute truihfulvess 

domain whose united social life can- 
: oc eause it does yot yet exist. 
ee Kk es, us the New England village life on 


roe Lets or Eamg Jewett, the same life in localities where 
NCRBL! sand old family influences have mellowed 
a Tittle; iu, the same life on the sea-shore; 

: ui, the modification of the same life 
by the French-Canadian immigration. In the vast whirl- 


pool of New York city, different observers chouse for them- 
selves different elements—Mrs. Cruger the fashionable life, 
Mr. Janvier the Hispano-American circle, Miss Roseboro 
the Southern colony, Mr. Howells the world of journalists, 
of socialists, of business—he having now reached, more than 
any oue else, the maturity of strength to combine several 
threads in one. Meanwhile Miss Murfree sets up her easel 
iu ‘Tennessee; Mr. J. L. Allen establishes his in Kentucky; 
Mr. Cable has a mine of material in the creole life of New 
Orleans; half a dozen Southern writers revive the by-gone 
plantation days with the negro and the old master; Mr. Gar- 
land takes even the rawness of the newest Northwestern 
agricultural communities and makes it almost classic in his 
Main-travelled Roads. ‘There has been no such great burst 
of Americanism in all our literature, and though the real 
step was taken, once for all, by Emerson and Lowell, wheu 
they were charged with “a foolish affectation of the famil- 
iar,” because they first sang of the bhumble-bee and the bob 
olink instead of lark and nightingale, yet the field of their 
action was narrow and local compared with the mighty im- 
pulse that now shows itself. The Englishman canuot un- 
derstand it; the Cunadian, the Australian, cannot be expected 
to recognize it; but it is difficult to pardon the American- 
born critic who is not ready, where so much is given, to 
waive temporarily the demand for anything vaster or more 
comprehensive. In literature, as in philanthropy, we must 
learn the truth of those two great mottoes which were, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry said, at the foundation of all her achievements 
—to follow, not force, Providence, and to avail one's self of 
the openings. T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SOMETHING NEW IN WHITE DRESSES. 


W HITE piqué dresses for summer dinners and evening 

wear a Rewsen and Lenox ure the novelty of the 
moment. They are made by the most fashionable dress- 
makers for their most exigeante customers, who consider 
them very chic, and far pleasauter to the touch than either 
silk or wool. Very fine repped piqué that looks like benga- 
line is used. It is made with a halt-low corsage with fitted 
coat back, and Figaro jacket or Directoire front turving 
back at the top in large triangular revers. Under this jacket 
is a full gathered front of white silk mull, with a of 
lace in the middle, and crossed at the waist by a wide sash 
of the green and blue Scotch plaid silk which is now io 
great vogue. If this color is objectionable, a salmon crape 
sush or one of mauve or heliotrope crape is used, and knotted 
on the cide in a lengthwise Directoire bow. ‘The slecves ex- 
tend in a large puff to the elbow, and are tied around with 
ribbon like the sash; or else they have a flaring cuff of the 
piqué, stitched on the edges, and turned back on the full 
puff. The bell skirt is entirely without trimming, and has 
merely a demi-train. 


THIN WHITE DRESSES. 


For those who prefer thinner white dresses the diapha- 
nous chiffon, silk mull, and India mulls are used. A new 
chiffon has stripes of rough silk threads, almost like bour- 
rette, but the preference is for the plain surface deeply 
crinkled. Corsages of chiffon dresses are made full and 
low, with a fichu drapery of folds above the low neck, round 
in the back, and crossed on the bust, edged below with a 
ruffle of old Mechiin lace. The fulness is held in place b 
a girdle of five rows of pink or yellow moiré ribbon, each 
an inch wide, starting from crossed ends low in the back, 
then coming to the front and pointing upward, a chow of the 
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ribbon gathered on one edge resting on each point. The 
short sleeves are a full puff of chiffon drawn on baby-rib- 
bonus. The demi-trained skirt full over a bell-shaped skirt 
of white taffeta has a flounce of chiffon at the tvot, with 
insertions of Mechlin in the flounce and also above it. 

Sheer lodia mull dresses are inexpensively made over 
white suteen or lawn linings. They cannot be too simply 
fashioned. One of the models in favor with young girls 
omits even the becoming bertha frill, and bas a bard line of 
the corded gathered bodice agaiust the neck; while another 
has a low-necked yoke cut from wide Irish guipure lace 
titted smoothly with the scalloped edge at the top. ‘This is 
cut square or round, and is worn transparent against the 
pink flesh. Empire sleeves of a single bouffaut puff and a 
wide girdle of folds of white moiré accompany this bodice. 
A lace corselet is on the other white mull waists, the straight 
edge following the waist-line, and the scallops expanding 
around the bust. A droopiug frill of the soft mull is around 
the low neck, with shoulder-kuots of white ribbou to catch 
it up above the full slveves. More costly dresses of white 
silk muslin are made up over silk, aud trimmed with open- 
meshed lace, Lue whole waist sometimes being of lace. 

GAUZE GOWNS. 

Gauze dresses of a single colur—pale blue, mauve, Nile 
green, or faded rose—are made up over large-figured fuillie 
that appears to be painted by hand in most artistic fashion. 
A new wousselive de soie bas puckered stripes like those of 
crépon, and also gilt lines amid rough silk stripes, similar 
to those of Algerienue silks. These are all of yellow or else 
with cream white stripes, while others have large flower 
designs of the lotus, iris, or orchids. A pale blue gauze or 
mousseline dress is purtly plain and partly figured, the plaiu 
mousseline being used for the waist, and that with figures 
for the large sleeves and skirt. A soft belt and draped 
collar of dark blue velvet are on the waist, and velvet cuffs 
fluring outward are turned back on the sleeves. 


THINLY WOVEN SILKS. 


Oue of the summer novelties is a thin silk of tight colors 
woven in open designs like those of drawn-work. It is a 
charming fabric for house dresses, as for the hostess at ufter- 
noon tea and for quite young women. The whole dress is 
tucked lengthwise, with insertions of black lace between 
clusters of tucks, or else it is merely tucked iu corselet shape 
around the waist, and has a Marie Antwiuette fichu trimmed 
with lace crossing in front, with long ends at the back fall- 
ing low on the demi-traived skirt. Félix makes great use 
of roughly woven silks, light and soft, yet with thick threads 
like these of bourrette or of homespun wools. Pale écru or 
cream-tinted silk of this kind forms the full waist and skirt 
trimmed with a pauvel and collarette of guipure lace in which 
are threads of gold. The full sleeves are of the pew puck- 
ered mousselive de soic, With Wansparent guipure cuffs. 


WORTH 8 FOULARDS 


Worth has a fancy for using button-holed flounces of 
foulard on the skirt aud Marie Antoinette sleeves on light 
gowns of foulard. For darker foulards he employs light 
velvet, matching the color of the design not in mere ribbous 
of velvet, but piece velvet taken bias w form a wide border 
ou the skirt, a soft girdle aud plastron on the waist, and very 
deep cuffs." Thus a navy bive foulard strewn with tiny 
yeliow stars has pale yeliow velvet accentuating the light 
colur in a border, girdle, etc. To keep the yellow band on 
the skirt from being too striking it is dotted at intervals with 
windmill) bows of uavy blue satin ribbon set on flatly in 
two loops tacked upright, then closely strapped, and falling 
in two short ends. The round waist has fulness added near 
the end of shoulder seams, and crosses in front two a girdle of 
the velvet six inches wide. A yellow velvet plastron and a 
collar and cuffs of velvet are plainly covered with creamy 
guipure lace. 

A wew feature in the skirts of Worth’s foulard gowns 
provides a slight demi-train for the house, which is very 
easily lifted im the street. A gored skirt escaping the 
ground all around is first made and bordered with a velvet 
band aud windmill bows. Upowu this is hung at the back 
three long breadths of foulard gathered in a uarrow space 
to the belt, sewed permanently down the left side of the 
skirt, aud rounded muck louger than the skirt beneath. 
The right side is not attached to the gored skirt, but is fold- 
ed back, making a doubled or lined balf-breadth, which 
hangs loosely w the foot, so that the wearer may draw it 
forward easily, and thus lift the added breadths at pleasure. 
Two deep knife-pleatings of the foulard are at the foot of 
the long back breadths. When gracefully managed, this 
little train is very effective, and recalls the old fashion of 
wearing long traius thrown over the arm. 

An oild-rose foulard, with Greek squares of white and tiny 
black dots, is made with the round corsage curving evenly 
three or four inches below the waist all around. The back 
is smoothly fitted by two side forms, and shows no effort to 
hide the seams. ‘lhe entire.front is covered with white 
lrish guipure lace gathered full below the throat, and cross 
ed with black satin ribbons each an inch wide. The ribbous 
at the top round low ou the bust, while those below are 
straight across. The guipure hooks invisibly on the left, 
aud though appearing to be all in ove piece, is made of wide 
laces carefully joined lengthwise. The high collar is a band 
of ribbon covered with lace, the cuffs are of lace, with ribbon 
wristbands, aud the bell skirt bas three litle ruffles of the 
black satin ribbon at the foot. 

Other foulard waists have a girdle of lapped rows of satin 
ribbou, to which is added on the left side of the bust a bow 
or rosette with long banging ends. Quite young girls in 
their teens and littic girls of ten or twelve yeurs have this 
chest bow placed just below a yoke of embroidery on their 
white musliu frocks, resting fur to the left side against the 
balloon - puffed sieeve. An odd fancy is a trimming for 
foulard skirts of fine little frills made of black silk lacings, 
the soft sleazily woven strings used to lace together dress 
waists or corsets. 


ACCORDION PLEATS AGAIN. 


French dressmakers are reviving accordion pleats, not 
so much for skirts, as for waists of gauze dresses, for 
sleeves of chiffon, and for Watteau folds of silk mousselive 
on the back of bengaline gowns. A pale blue chiffon blouse 
entirely in accordion pleats has a collar, deep cuffs, and a 
pointed belt of white guipure lace. Another of yellow silk 
muslin is belted with black velvet. A dark Spanish beauty 
wears a gown of black crépe de Chine, with a Figaro jacket 
of jet over an accordion. pleated blouse, and ant sleeves 
of pale yellow chiffon. A tea gown of pearl-colored crépon 
turns back in lace covered revers to show the front of ac- 
cordign-pleated gauze of a violet shade, with collar and 
girdle of lace. A dress of turquoise and black Russian 
Velours has a full bodice of black gauze laid in accordion 
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leats below a yoke of the gauze, studded with turquoises. 

hin foulards and crépe de Chine are also pressed in these 
five pleats for various parts of summer gowns. 

Thauks fur information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; and 
Messrs. AnNOLD, ConstTaBLe, & Co.; James McCrenry & 
Co.; aud Loxp & TayLor. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue saleswomen of Jordan, Marsh, & Co., of Boston, have 
bad a gymuasium opened fur them by their employers at 
the top of the store ; and here, imstructed by two women 
teuchers, each of the 1500 employ ées of the establishment has 
the chauce of exercise and puysical training twice a week. 

—Nuucy Cornelius, of the Lidian school at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvyauia, is Ube first woman of her race lo lake a regular 
scientitic course in nursing. She has been graduated trom 
the Hartford Training-school for Nurses. 

—The intemperance of Holland men has led to the em- 
ployment of womeu as sWilch-tenders on Lie railroads, and 
it is worthy of comment that since this innovation no acci- 
dents have occurred, 

— Many life-insurance companies have refused to insure 
women, vut two leading companies of New York have 
placed Mrs. Juana Neal, of California, in charge of their 
women s department, and given her the vi ganization of the 
work in the Pacitic coust States, wiih a yearly salary of 
$10,000. 

—The World’s W. C. T. U. bas chosen Miss Mary Allen 
West, for years editor of the Union Signal, Supermiendent 
of the World’s W.C.T.U. School of Methods, and will send 
her by special commission to the Saudwich bsiauds and to 
Japan, to teach and train workers by means of the schovls 
that she will hold fur a few days at a time in a place. 

—ln Boston a work-rvuom has been opened by the Wendell 
Phillips Women’s Club where a number of giris and Women 
will be given tailor-work at fair prices during the entire 
peur, 

, —The largest business in America haudied by a woman is 
the Money Urder Department of the Pittsburg Poust-ollice. 
Mary Steele bas it in charge. 

—ertha Downing, of New Jersey, euches wood-carving 
to a class of sixteen icebie-minded gine aud buys, and pays 
all the expeyses of her class from ie proceeas, She has 
picked up carpevtry with no teaching, aud displays remain- 
able taste and skill mm her curving. 

—A noticeable eccentricity was that of the late Miss Mary 
Pope, who died in Vienna, aud who could never have pock- 
ets enough. She even had them made in the bem of her 
skirt, and stowed away in them provisions, clolwing, aud 
similar suudries. 

—Mrs. E. Stanley McFarland is the president of the re- 
cently organized topical and literary club of Boston, called 
the New Century Club. 

—‘There are euthusiastic and uot uuskilful baseball players 
among the Smith College girls. Lt is probable that in the 
near future the wave of interest jn athletic sports may sweep 
iu several of the great womaus colleges, aud we shall see 
Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith, Wellesicy, and tbe rest com- 
peting in intercollegiate contests, ‘Tenuis is especially a la- 
vorite college game for girls, aud boating gives Laem un op- 
portunity to show skill aud pluck. 

—Kiygity-tive thousand coms in a single day is the record 
made in counting by Miss Calhoun, one of the money: han- 
dlers in the Treasury Departinent at Washington, Even at 
this rate she can detect a counterteit coin unmediately by 
her truined sense of touch. 

—'lhe first and only instance in this country of a woman 
being admitted to a man’s hospital in a professional capacity 
is in the case of the recent uppomlment of Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi as visiting physician of St. Mark's Hospital, New 
York. 

—The record for faust type-writing has been bruken by 
Miss Catherine V. Curry, of Syracuse, who can write 1d2 
perfect words in one minute. She has been operating for 
ueurly five years. 

—Mrs. Cornesia K. Hood, President of the Kempiu Club, 
the only woman’s law club in New York, lives in brooklyn, 
and is well known us a lawyer, lecturer, and writer, 

—Beautiful Dorothy ‘Tennant, now that she is Mrs. Ileury 
M. Stanley, has abated no jot of ambition, and it is said w 
be owing to her persuasions that the distinguished explorer 
presents himself us u candidate fora seat in Partiamen. Le 
is to stand for North Lambeth, aud Mrs. Stanley proposes to 
canvass for him in person. Mr, Stanley cares nile tor po- 
litical iife, hough he may develop a liking for it, and his 
talents are so cmiveut as to justify Une desite of his wile for 
his preferment. 

—A letter recently received from Copenhagen states that 
the most popular of the royal guests gathered in that cily 
for the celevration of the golden wedding of the Danisn 
King and Queen was the Czar of Russia. Le is a great ta- 
vorite with the Danish people, and, it is said, vever teels so 
sufe or so Lappy as when on a visit to his royal parents-in- 
law. He enjoys the uvrestraived family life of We Danish 
court, and participates with a goud-will in the pranks played 
by the royal members between themselves. Among the 
golden wedding presets was a very handsome state couch. 
When it had been duly presented, and the deputation had 
left, the royal family assembled in the palace yard to have a 
good look at the new catriage. The Empress of Russia aud 
the Duchess of Cumberland (Princess Thyra) got inside, the 
Queen of Greece hung on behind as footman, and the King 
of Denmark swung humself to the box, while the Czar and 
some of the young priuces drew them around the yard, amid 
shouts of laughter. This proves that Russian turmality is 
not the rigid tbing it used to be. 

—It was a happy choice for Maryland when Mrs. William 
Reed was selected as lady manager to represent her State at 
the World’s Fair. Mrs. Keed was Emily McKim, the daugh- 
ter of the late David McKim, whose family are widely known 
in Maryland, and are identified with the early settlement of 
Baltimore. Mrs. Reed’s mother’s family were Beattys, who 
go buck to colouvial times. In fact, on both sides her auces- 
tors were public-spirited, aud she has well inherited this 
quality from them. Mrs. Reed was married in 1871 w 
William Bradford Reed, of Philadelphia, who is now in busi- 
uess in Baltimore. He is the great-grandson of General Joseph 
Reed, the aide of Washington, and one of bis intimate friends. 
From her girluood Mrs. teed has been promiveut in every 
social eveut here, and for years has been the leading spirit 
of many movements for the welfare of the city. After 
the late war, when quite young, she wok great interest 
in an exchange which prov employment for the women 
of the South. During the Centennial Exhibition in 1876 
she had charge of the collection of exhibits sent to the Wo- 
men’s Pavilion, and was most active in her work fur it. The 
Decorative Art Society in Bultimore owes its success, and, 
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indeed, its existence, entirely to Mrs. Reed's indomitable 
energy, and, as the president, she works most arduously 
in its cause, Lately she has taken great interest in the higher 
(medical) education of women in the Johus Hopkins, whieh is 
now endowed with a large sum of money for that purpose. 
Shehas also been one of the prime movers in the organiza- 
tion of the Colonial Dames, and is one of the four Vice-Presi- 
deuts. Since her appointment as a member of the Board 
of Managers for the World's Fair she has devoted much 
of her time to studying the best way of representing the 
women of her State at the proposed exhibition, aud bas 
made several trips to different parts of Maryland with 
that object. She isa member of the Exeeutive Committee. 
Chese ladies have charge of the general interests of women 
for the exposition. She is also chairman of the Committee 
on Decorative Art. Personally Mrs. Reed is a most attractive 
woman, wonderfully Lright and clever, and always thinking 
how she can best give a helping havd to others, She com- 


bines in a rare degree the culture of a sucial Jeagler with one 
of the kindest hearts in the world. 


RECENT AMERICAN FICTION. 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. A Novel. By MARIA 
LOUISE POOL. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

ROWENY IN BOSTON. By MARIA LOUISE POOL. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

DALLY. By MARIA LOUISE POOL. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 

VESTY OF THE BASINS. A Novel. By S. P. MCL. 
GREENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, Golden - Rod, 
and Other Tales. By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

DIANA’S LIVERY. A Novel. By EVA WILDER Mc- 
GLASSON, Author of “An Earthly Paragon,” begun 
in HARPER’S WEEKLY Published June 29. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, and Other Stories. By 
MARY E. WILKINS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A HUMBLE ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By 
MARY E. WILKINS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
THE HERESY OF MEHETABEL CLARK. B 


y 
ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON.  16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, 75 cents. 


SEVEN DREAMERS. A Collection of Seven Stories. 
By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 


A CAPILLARY CRIME, and Other Stories. By F. D. 
MILLET. With Two Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 

TALES OF A TIME AND PLACE. By GRACE 
KING. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS. Ste os. Ry RICHARD 


HARDING DAVIS. With Iilustr Past 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
THAT ANGELIC WOMAN. A Novel. By JAMES 


M. LUDLOW, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


A KING OF TYRE. By JAMES M. LUDLOW. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. By JAMES 


16mo, 


M. LUDLOW. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
IN THE VESTIBULE LIMITED. A Story. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. | Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, 50 cents. 
Series.’’) 

IN THE “STRANGER PEOPLE’S” COUNTRY. 
A Novel. By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Iilus- 
trated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 

FLUTE AND VIOLIN, and Other Kentucky Tales and 
Romances. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

IDUNA, and Other Stories. By GEORGE A. HIBBARD. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 

A MODERN ALADDIN; or, The Wonderful Advent- 
ures of Oliver Munier. An Extravaganza. Written 


and Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


( Harper’s Black and White 


W. D. HOWELLS’S NOVELS: 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY. A Novel.  12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. A Novel.  12mo, Cloth, 


$1 00. 

THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. 
Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 

A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. 
2 Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00; Illustrated, 12mo, 
Paper, $1 00; Illustrated, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

APRIL HOPES. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, 
75 cents. 

ANNIE KILBURN. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


A Story. 12mo0, 


A Novel. 


A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 


PusuisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER’S CATA- 


LOGUE will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in 
stamps. 
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A ROYAL ROMANCE. 


T seems only yesterday that the second 
son of the Queen of England journeyed 
on his romantic mission to Russia, where, in 
the wonderful White Palace of the Czars, 
such a wedding pageant as was never beard 
of out of fairyland took place, and the litle 
Archduchess Marie, sole daughter of the 
home and heart of the late Czar, the petted, 
humored, capricious darling of the empire, 
became the Duchess of Edinburgh Back 
to England in a royal progress the duke re 
turned, with his childish but very resolute 
little bride We remember her soon after at 
a flower show—a small plump girl, with a 
great deal of intelligence and esprit in her 
rather plain face, but in those days too evi 
dent an aversion to her English surround 
ings. She was keen, quick-witted, sarcastic. 
Her life had been one long day of devotion 
from all around her, of luxurious ease at 
will, or study from love of learning, and the 
restraints of the English court, or perbaps 
what she considered its dulness, fretted her 
constantly, and she had not then learned 
womanly self-control. She attempted to 
regulate her *‘ household” according to her 
own ideas, and was indignant on finding 
that she could not follow every caprice, as 
at home It was, in part, a repetition of the 
early days in the Crown Princess's life at 
Berlin, when she found that she must not be 
too English But a letter from her mo 
ther quieted the irate littl duchess. In 
this, her duties as a member of the English 
royal family were both generously and judi 
ciously pointed out, and the young wife 
learned that a far greater degree of peace and 
comfort was te be had in submission to the 
traditions and routine of the English court. 
The vexed question of precedence was 
settled presently when the little Princess 
Marie was born. Motherhood (a divine gift 
with the Duchess of Edinburgh) softened 
all that had beer jarring. No nursery in Eng- 
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IN THE BELFRY. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


\LIMB up the dusky turret stair 

( Ere yet the dawn of day, 

And set the silent bells to speech, 
That near and far away 

All waking things may hear the joy 


Pulsating in the air, 


As Freedom's silver chimes exult 
For Freedom everywhere. 


Climb up the nafrow turret stair, 
Oh, ringer, haste to climb! 

The bells shall ring for answered prayer 
Adown the aisles of Time. 

In this dear Western land of ours, 
Still let the tale be told, 

That Freedom's self we dearer prize 
Than misers prize their gold. 


Climb up the haunted belfry stair! 
A hundred years ago 

A boy’s blithe ringing struck the peal 
That challenged friend and foe; 

The flag flung out its vivid folds, 
And forth from many a spire 

The answering bells in music broke 
To greet the land's desire. 


Climb up the echoing turret stair, 
And ring the bells once more. 
From sea to sea, from lip to lip, 
Oh, bid the joy run o'er! 
Dear land that Godward looks to-day, 
Dear land that childward bends, 
Thine be the call our hearts obey 
Full gladly till life ends. 





land was ever sweeter, prettier, ever showed 
such mother love as that of the duchess 
The babies were near of an age, healthy. 
merry little creatures, ready for frolic, and 
so constantly seen with their mother that 
one found it in those days hard, whether in 
real life or photograph, to dissociate them. 
We remember well a c@rtain concert at the 
Albert Hall, when the Duke of Edinburgh 
played first violin in the orchestra, and in 
one of the royal boxes sat the still fair and 
very youthful-looking duchess, with her two 
little girls, Marie and Victoria, beside her. 
Every now and then a tiny hand stole into 
the readily outstretched mother’s, and a pair 
of soft questioning eyes would be lifted to 
the quickly answering mother glance. It 
was a sight to warm the heart of many a 
fashionable mother in the audience, who per 
haps scarcely knew at the time where or how 
her ‘‘ bairns” were faring. 

These two royal girls, Princess Marie and 
her sister Victoria Melita, are just now ob 
jects of keen interest not only to the social 
world, but to the political, since the ques- 
tion of their betrothals—the one to Prince 
Ferdinand of Roumania, the other to the bro- 
ther of the German Empress—involves what 
Macaulay would term the ‘‘ welfare of na- 
tions.” Alas for the powers that be! we 
might say, when royal alliances brought 
about only to cement political good-will take 
place! But, on the other hand, fortunate is it 
when there goes into the solemn compact an 
element of true personal feeling. 

Those who know the high-spirited Princess 
Marie of Edinburgh are well aware she 
would lend herself to no mere bargain of 
state. An incident of her childhood, related 
to us by one of her English attendants, proves 
this. On the occasion of a féte and fancy 
bazar combined, where she and some of her 
cousins were saleswomen, a lady, not over 
well dressed and timid in manner,approached 
the booth at which Princess Marie was dis- 
pensing wares. The customer, ignorant of 





the child’s rank, was hesitating over the price, 
when some one whispered to the little girl, 
** Let her know who you are.” 

A flash of the eye, a proud uplifting of the 
head, was the answer, and the granddaughter 
of the two empires stepped forward and very 
gently said, “‘ You can have it, madame, for 
half a crown.” 

“Thank you;” and the visitor, well pleased, 
departed, all unconscious that she had been 
so delicately treated by “ royalty.” 

The sisters, now to be married, were edu 
cated in the closest companionship, and in 
spite of their different tastes and tempera 
ments, have been the dearest of comrades. 

Princess Victoria is the shyer of the two, 
Princess Marie, though not two years her 
senior, having inherited her mother’s spirit 
and self assertiveness, but there is absolute 
sympathy between them. They are, or were 
as they grew up, nearly of a size and height, 
and on one occasion—that of a dance at 
Balmoral — Marie discovered her sister in 
tears. She objected to the ball-dress sent 
her; and be it known etiquette demands that 
on such occasions a new toilette must be 
worn. Without a moment's hesitation, Marie 
effected an exchange, and appeared that 
evening unbecomingly ‘“ gowned,” but quite 
content, in so far us her ‘little sister,” ra 
diant in tulle and frosted silver, was happy. 
What will be the fate of these royal girls 
history must determine. Roumania, as we 
know, has had its vexations, but. it is said, the 
young Prince is an ardent lover, and the 
country is anxious for the alliance. We 
watch the turning of the pages in the life 
roll of these foreign royalties, forgetful some- 
times that the events of their daily lives con- 
stitute the facts historians will in future 
build on. We read of trousseaus, wed- 
ding gifts,and soon. The charm is potent, 
old as the days of Solomon, but there are 
weightier considerations. A »oyal alliance 
may save war, and public discussions make 
or mar the well-being of a people. 


AN ELEGANT ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 


T goes without saying that the ability to 
write a really elegant letter is a graceful 
accomplishment well worth the acquisition 
of the educated woman. As society is car- 
ried on at present, notes and letters must be 
frequently exchanged—notes of invitation to 
various occasions, notes ‘accepting or declin- 
ing invitations, notes of congratulation, of 
condolence, of inquiry, of regret, of cere- 
mony. In fact, the writing of letters forms 
a distinct social function, and occupies no 
small portion of a woman's morning, if she 
goes about at all or keeps pace with the en- 
gagements of her set. 

To write a good business letter, straight- 
forward, courteous, direct, comprehensive, 
and winning, requires not only a special 
talent, but a special training. The number 
of persons whose business letters are models 
of brevity, clearness, and politeness is always 
limited, perhaps for the reason that almost 
everybody is sure that the thing is perfect! 
simple, and remains in this conviction until 
he attempts it for himself. In a business 
letter the greatest conciseness, in connection 
with the most unfailing urbanity, is a sine 
qua non. 

In a letter of friendship, on the other hand, 
there is opportunity for graceful diffuseness 
and the air of charming persiflage which be- 
fits the conversation of persons in a drawing- 
room. A bit of compliment, a little fun, a 
little exaggeration, are not amiss in the 
friend’s letter to her friend. 

The dress of a letter is a matter of impor- 
tance. One should have on hand a supply of 
note-paper of different sizes, with envelopes 
to match, avoiding all eccentricities of shape 
and tint. Plain white paper of good quality 
is always satisfactory to the requirements of 
good form. A fad of the hour has permitted 
women to write an illegible scrawl, but the 
sooner this goes out the better. 
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AuTuor or ‘‘A Princess or THULE,” ‘‘STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ‘‘GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY,” ETc, 


cided mouth, that seemed somehow out of keeping with his large, gray, dreamy eyes 

he wore something of an absent look; it was his two companions who were most alert and 

interested, especially the younger lady, who was talking and laughing with a gay vivacity 
Peggy,” observed a certain small creature who keeps her own and certain other house 


holds in meek subjection — though now she spoke 
with bated breath—'‘ those two are countrywomen of 
yours.” 

**I think you forget which is my country,” replied 
Lady Cameron of Inverfask, a little proudly. “ But 
they are Americans, if that is what you mean.” 

The next moment—the new arrivals were now com 
ing along the gangway—a startling thing occurred. 

The man’s face appeared to undergo a gradual and 
yet swift transformation. Or was it not rather that 
this definite and actual, this living and breathing, 
physiognomy summoned up all sorts of ghosts—out- 
lined portraits in the illustrated papers —perhaps,even, 
some likeness in oil in this or that exhibition? One 
had certainly seen those features before—in books, or 
magazines, or weekly journals. Then a hasty and 
furtive Appeal to the printed list of passengers, and 
the mystery was solved at once; this was no other 
than Wolfenberg, the great American artist—the most 
imaginative painter that America has yet produced— 
the painter of dreams and visions, of phantasms and 
mysteries— -the painter of ‘‘ The Return of Undine,” of 
“Two Lovers in a Valley in the Moon,” of “ The 
Goddess Athene entering the Chamber of Nausicaa.” 
Our souls rejoiced over the discovery; it was some 
thing even to be sailing in the same vessel with this 
master of the magic wand, this compeller of clouds 
and tempests, this traveller who had been through the 
spirit worlds, whose eyes had beheld strange things. 

And when our good fortune (or the Purser) so ar- 
ranged affairs that we found ourselves seated opposite 
these three in the saloon of the great steamer, an ac 
quaintanceship was struck up at once: that is easily 
managed on board ship; the passing of a salt-cellar 
will suffice. Of course it was the young lady who 
at the outset demanded most attention, and seemed 
to expect it, and got it. For one thing, there was no 
unnecessary shyness about her; she was eagerly inter- 
ested in everything around her; she chatted freely, 
smiling and showing pretty teeth, sometimes laughing 
merrily with her lustrous black eyes. Moreover, she 
was pleasant to look at. If she was not strictly beau 
tiful, there was at least something curiously seductive 
in her appearance—something striking, too, in the con- 
trast between the magnificent black hair and the pale 
skin and red lips. Perhaps that unusually bright 
crimson owed a little to artifice, or was it merely 
accentuated by the prevailing pallor of her complex 
ion? At all events, her pallor was not the pallor of 
an invalid. There was not much of the invalid about 
Amélie Dumaresq, as we subsequently discovered her 
name to be. To us, who were no further away from 
her than the breadth of the table, she seemed literally 
to thrill to the finger-tips with life, and with the de 
light of life. It would have been an almost aggressive 
vitality had it not been modified by the young lady’s 
evident and placid expectation that she should be lis- 
tened to, and petted, and made much of. And how 
patiently her two companions bore with her wilful 
ness, and her blunt, frank speeches, and her petulant 

aradoxes! Sometimes, it is true, a cloud came over 
Wolfenberg’s thoughtful and rather tired-looking face; 
it was as if he would have said, ‘‘ Amélie, have a little 
moderation, before strangers.” But ever and always 
he skilfully interposed, apologizing for her, defending 
her, explaining that, after all, there was something in 
what she maintained. His devotion to her, his gentle 
government of her, his pride in her even when she 
was most audacious, were all beautiful to witness; so 
that we congratulated ourselves on this our setting 
out. There was one table, at least, in the big saloon 
that promised to be anything but dull. 

We lost sight of them after luncheon, for each and 
all of us went our several ways to arrange cabins, and 

* The well-known initials eppentes above sufficiently reveal to 


whom my most grateful thanks are due for this rendering of the 
invocation. 





WOLFENBERG. 


“ Of Poseidon, the mighty God, I begin my lay, Poseidon who shakes the earth and the sea unharvested, God of the deep, who 
) A double honor have the Gods given thee, O Earthshaker, to be at once the tamer of steeds and the savior 


Helicon and wide Aegae. 
Then hail, Poseidon, the girdler of the world,the dark-haired deity; and do thou, O Blessed one, keep a kindly heart, and 
* 


of ships. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


succor sea-faring men.’’—A, L. 


FORTUITOUS ATOMS. 


HAT is the space, then, that lies 
between comedy and tragedy? 


In this 


the breadth of a table in the 


saloon 
tania. 


most careless and irresponsi- 


ble set 


ever shaken into seats by the 
dice-box of Fate (the Purser) ;« 
and there were they— 
us begin at the beginning 

We first noticed them as they 
were crossing the pier at Til 
bury, on their way to the ten- 
There was an elderly 
lady, sallow of face, with silver 
white hair beautifully braided. 


der. 


There 


young woman 
and-twe 
complexion, with dark and lus 
trous eyes, highly arched black 
eyebrows, 


massed 


was a man apparently about 
forty-five, of middle height or 
something thereunder, with a 


long bri 
brown | 


open trunks, and make preparations for the 
long seven-weeks’ voyage. When we saw 
them again on deck, the day was dying out 
in crimson flame, with Dover Castle looming 
large and high and dark against the west; 
while against the southeastern horizon lay 
one massive cloud, vast, portentous, suffused 
with a sultry light, and dwarfing into insig- 
nificance the pale golden white line of the 
French coast immediately underneath it. 
Then by-and-by the tinkle of the steward’s 
bell was heard all over the ship; and present- 
ly we were once more seated opposite our 
newly found acquaintances—down here in 
the saloon that was now all bravely aglow 
with the electric lamps. 

She took away the breath from us in about 
the very first second. 

‘*T have got one detestable duty done with 
this afternoon,” said she, addressing herself 
mostly to the two ladies opposite her. ‘‘I 
thought, as we were going to Greece, I ought 
to read the Iliad; and I’ve been struggling 
with it for days; and, thank goodness, I’ve 
finished it at last!” 

“Yes?” said our Mrs. Threepenny- bit, 
with kind inquiry. 

** You want to know what I think of it?” 
said this young person, the contour of whose 
satin-soft cheek and the liquid splendor of 
whose dark eyes would not have led one to 
anticipate the ruthless iconoclasm of her 
mind. ‘I think it is absolute trash. I al- 
ways suspected that Homer was rubbish, and 
now I know it. And I'll teli you how I 
suspected it; it was because, whenever you 
found any one writing about Homer and his 
knowledge of human nature, the one thing 
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instance, it was merely 


of the Orient ss. Oro- 
For here were we, the 


of creatures that were 


But let 


her daughter, a 
of about five- 
nty, of a pale and clear 


was 


and 
black hair. 


magnificently 
Then there 


»wn mustache,a clipped 
veard,and a firm and de 
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that was always dragged in was the parting 
of Hector and Andromache; and I formed a 
kind of notion that it was the only bit of hu- 
man nature in the whole book — the onl 
sample they could. show. The Iliad?—it 
seems to me nothing but the doings and say- 
ings of a lot of great, brawling, boasting 
prize-fighters. The only human beings in it 
are the immortals—and they are a parcel of 
big babies.” 

And so she went on; but one of us seemed 
to hear no more—seemed rather to be recall- 
ing a picture that appeared in the Salon some 
ten or a dozen years ago. The title of it 
was, ‘* Achilles invoking the aid of Thetis”; 
the subject was the grief-laden hero down 
by the sea-shore, stretching out his hands, 
and imploring his goddess-mother beneath 
the waves to hear him. This is the passage, 
according to a recent version: ‘‘ So spake he 
weeping, and his lady mother heard him as 
she sate in the sea-depths beside her aged sire. 
With speed arose she from the gray sea, like 
a mist,and sate her before the face of her 
weeping son, and stroked him with her band, 
and. spake and called on his name.” Now 
that picture was signed ‘‘ Ernest Wolfen- 
berg”; and all the artistic circles of Europe 
were talking of the young American painter 
who had so boldly carried modern methods, 
and the dreams of his own high-strung im- 
agination, into the region of classic myth. 
And did this girl—whom he seemed abso 
lutely to worship—did she alone forget? Or 
did she consider (which is a more charitable 
view) that his position as a painter was so 
assured, and his choice of subject so unerring 
and indisputable, that anything she might 





“AND IT 


IS RATHER PRETTY, DON’T YOU THINK SO?—THE DIFFERENT LIGHTS—THE FIGURES—THE SEA.” 
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sav about either art or literature was not of 
much Consequence, so far as their personal 
relations were concerned’ None the less did 
he now come to ber aid; tried to show that 
there was something to be said for her opin- 
uml urged the unavoidable poverty of 
translations. It was pathetic in its way 
One wondered if it were possible that she 
hud never even heard of ** Achilles invoking 
the aid of Thetis 

lhat night we went placidly down Chan- 
nel, trying at times to identify the distant 
‘trenks of dull vellow fire with one or oth 
er of the Sussex watering-places, It was a 
calm and still; a broad band 
of silver quivered on the smoothly undula 
the throbbing of the engines became 
u pleasant HOnOTOnOUS drowsy muresur in 
the silence. At intervals, it is true, we had 
music on deck; but some of us may have 
preferred the spaces of quiet; at all events 
Pegey—that is to say, Lady Cameron of In 
verfask—and her two friends had sought out 
for themselves a secluded corner aft of the 
wheel-box;: and there whosoever chose could 
discourse of their shipmates freely It was 
of the painter Wolfenberg and of Amélie 
Dumaresq that one had now to hear 


moonlight night 


ling sea 


Why.” said Peggy, after some random 
observations she cannot be more than four 
or tive and twenty; and he is getting quite 
wry 

These,” responded Mrs, Threepenny-bit 


vith decision are the matches that turn 
nit best—-if it is lasting kindness and care 
that the gir) wants 


She does not seem as devoted to him as 
he is devoted to her,” Peggy went on, in the 
way that is induced when one has a 
waste of moonlit water to rest one’s 
But of course she could not show 
it, especially before strangers. She calls him 
Ernest, however, and he calls her Amélie, so 
that it is no ordinary friendship. | wonder, 
now, if she will marry him for his reputa 
tion, his position? Mind you, she has a pret 
ty fair notion of her own importance; don't 
you She has ber own individu 
ality I doubt whether she would easily 
tnke a subordinate place What exqui 
site hands she has! 

Ana is aware of it, 
other, calmly 

And a very pretty smile 
I think. And a merry laugh, too 
she laughs with the laugh of a child' 

And yet she is an absolute virago in her 
opinions’ exclaimed the smaller woman 
with a touch of amazement ‘She is a reg 
niar down-with- everythingist, wherever tra 
dition, or custom, or conventionality is con- 
cerned 

At all events,” Peggy put in, “she re 
aspects custom quite sufficiently in her cos 
tume. Both she and her mother are perfectly 
dressed 

Peggy, my dear child, amirchical women 
are never anarchical in their dress —— unless 
through lack of means. And Miss Duma 
resq and hermother have just come over from 
Paris. Didn't you hear? She has been 
studying in the Atelier Didron, so Mr. Wolf 
enberg says.’ 

The girl, you mean?” 

‘Yes; and she has brought a lot of un 
finished work with her. Perhaps, when we 
hecome better friends, she may let us have a 
peep. 1 confess 1 am curious —for more 
than one reason.” 

And so they talked, and further talked, 
aud speculated, over a subject that seemed 
to have some mysterious attraction for them ; 
until it was time for us to say good-night 
and go away tour respective cabins, with 
one final glance round at the magic world of 
dark blue-gray and silver shimmering sea 

Next morning we bad a look in at Plym 
outh; and, just before aarting again, Peggy 
happened to be leaning idly with her arms 
on the rail, gazing across the green waters 
of the harbor towards the fair-shining town 
and its heights and fortifications, when our 
min ature Admiral-in-Chief came up, her air 

ind manner betukening serious matters 
Peggy,” said she, ‘* in a few minutes we 
shall be off for Morocco 

‘L hope we sha'n't be bound there,” says 


absent 
vreat 


eves on 


think se? 


shi answered the 
very Winning, 


Why 


the young lady, under her breath, to her 
other companion, 

‘You are bound there,” is the natural 
reply 

What are you two whispering about? 


But | wish to say something to you, and 
you must pay attention, you American girl,” 
that small mite goes on, undaunted. 

wish to say this: We are now leaving Eng 
lund on a long voyage. You must not pre 
tend to forget that your husband distinctly 
placed you under my charge when he went 
to India, and gave me authority over you 
And it is my duty to see that you behave 
yourself, and show yourself worthy of the 
name you bear and of the country you have 
adopted, And, mind you, 1] know what a 
grass. widow is. I know why she is called 
a grass-widow: it is because she is a creature 
that goes about gobbling up all green things 
especially young men, Now there is to be 
nothing of the kind on this ship. I will 
not have it. Lam responsible for you. And 
look at the risk IT run, Listen to this notice.” 
She opened a paper she held in her hand, 
anal proceeded: “* Any passenger who may 
take on board any article of explosive, in 
flammable, dangerous, or damaging nature, 
is liable to prosecution and to the penalties 
imposed by statutc, and also for all damages 
resulting from the shipment of such articles.’ 
Clearly that clause refers to you; and yet 
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here we are rendering ourselves liable unless 
you will pledge yourself to good behavior.” 

‘Aren't you going to say something for 
me” murmurs Peggy, aside. “I always 
stick up for you when I get a chance.” 

To which this is the answer: 

‘I have already and frequently pointed 
out to you that there are only two absolutely 
perfect human beings in the world. Now, 
perfection provokes envy. And envy is the 
mother of suspicion and malice. But when 
these two beings, mutually rejoicing in the 
consciousness of their exalted innocence, 
and strong in the bonds of an understanding 
and a sympathy that time, and fate, and 
traitorous tongues seem unable to destroy—” 

“And particularly in this case,” says Peggy, 
with « deeply injured air, ‘* when my sister 
Emily is going to join us at Palermo! Oh, 
much fun | shall have after Emily has come 
on board! You have never seen my sister; 
you don't know, | tell you we shall all have 
to live up to very solemn and lofty ideals 
when she comes along. You needn't be 
afraid, missis. There won't be any skylark- 
ing, either with young men or old. Why, | 
used to be mortally afraid of her when she 
came home from school. I knew | was a 
frivolous person; but I did what I could to 
earn her approval —at least, by concealing 
things —a little hypocrisy. Oh, Emily be 
lieves in me—" 

‘ Very well, then,” says Mrs. Threepenny 
bit, apparently only half convinced by these 
protestations. fe shall see. I will keep 
my eye on you, my super-innocent young 
friend. I've seen grass-widows before, and 
their ways, especially on moonlight nights 
in the Mediterranean—” 

But here the Microscopic Calumniator had 
to cease, for the men were about to haul up 
the accommodation-ladder, and she found it 
necessary to move further aft 

This was a Sunday; so that our amuse- 
ments and occupations were of a subdued 
and sober character. It was not until the 
following day, when we were well into the 
Bay of Biseay, that we all of us seemed to 
settle down into the ordinary swing of life 
on board ship. And it must be said that the 
dreaded bay treated our apprehensive wo- 
men-folk in the civillest fashion. All day 
long there were only these familiar features 
a cloudiess sky, a horizon of milky white, a 
cirele of lapping, dark blue water, with a 
blinding, bewildering shiver of diamonds 
towards the sun. In the afternoon, amid 
the other games going forward, cricket was 
proposed; and when the netting had been 
fixed up all round, and sides chosen, there 
speedily came together a little crowd of fair 
spectators, who, perched high on one of the 
after-skylights, and forming a gullery as it 
were, could award praise or laughter as the 
case demanded, You may be sure that Peg 
gy Was in that group, a conspicuous figure 
And one marked and beautiful thing was 
this: under the widespread awning she was 
of course in shadow, so that all the light that 
shone on ber features was reflected upward 
from the flashing and glancing sea, and that 
made a sort of glory of her face. When one 
looked at her—at the braided golden-brown 
hair, the wholesome, countritied complexion, 
the shining eyes, the smiling mouth, the 
bland and yet quick interest of her expres- 
sion—what did one care about this mad game 
except to see whether she laughed or clapped 
her hands in approval? These poor flan 
nelled wretches toiling in the hot after- 
noon sun—with their Played, sir!” “* Well 
caught!” “ How's that?’—they were doing 
their best, no doubt; and the scrimmage had 
its varying fortunes; but here, overlooking 
all, was this radiant creature, complaisant, 
serene, beatific, the Queen of the Tourna 
ment. And already she seemed to have made 
friends with everybody round about her 

After dinner that night an impromptu 
dance was got up, when the deck chairs 
had been cleared away. It was somehow 
a strange kind of spectacle, and yet pictu 
resque in its bizarre fashion: the dull glow 
of the lamps around the red-jacketed bands- 
men—the electric globes further aft reveal 
ing the awning overhead—the swift-revolv 
ing figures, the young women in light silks 
and cashmeres, here and there an officer in 
uniform—and then beyond all that the great 
world of waves, blue-black, smooth heaving, 
with the broad pathway of the moon trem- 
bling in vivid silver. This also was curious: 
in an ordinary ballroom when there is a pause 
in the music—a dotted note, for example, in 
a waltz—that momentary space of quiet is 
filled with the rustle of silk and muslin and 
slippers; but here, in these slight intervals, 
one caught another sound—the continuous 
swish of the water along the side of the 
ship. Wolfenberg was standing with us, 
looking on in his usual preoccupied, con 
templative fashion. 

‘* Isn't it very monstrous and abominable,” 
said Mrs. Threepenny-bit to him, “* that those 
people should destroy such a beautiful night 
with their scamperings? But, after all, there 
were wild revels in ‘a wood near Athens.’ 
And it is rather pretty, don’t you think so?— 
the different lights —the figures — the sea. 
What do you say, Mr. Wolfenberg, could an 
Impressionist make something out of it?” 

* Oh, there is a subject in it,” he answered 
her, ‘for any one audacious enough. I 
could not manage it. But Miss Dumaresq 
might.” 

She was startled, and no wonder, to hear 
this master of his art talk so about a girl who 
had just been a pupil in the Atelier Didron. 
But he proceeded, for whenever he spoke of 


Amélie Dumaresq he seemed to rouse himself 
from his reveries. ‘* You must see her work, 
You will be surprised, I think. She has the 
cou of a man, and the strength of a man. 
It is the truth she aims at, the truth without 
compromise. You cannot understand her 
until you have seen her work. You have 
met her only in frivolous moments—and no 
doubt she likes to be petted.” 

At this moment the music ceased, and the 
dance came to an end. 

‘*Miss Dumaresgq is in the saloon at pres- 
ent writing letters,” said he, with a sudden 
inspiration. ‘Suppose we go down now, 
and I will ask her to bring you some of her 
things?” 

Well, we were nothing loath; for by-and-by 
the music would be resumed, and there seem- 
ed something a little too incongruous be- 
tween the silences of the great deep all 
around us and these strains of cornet and 
violin and violoncello. Besides, one natural- 
ly wished to see studies that had won com- 
mendation from so high an authority. So 
the four of us went along, and passed down 
the companionway. Miss Duma we 
found at one of the tables, while her mother 
Was seated at no great distance reading. 

* Amélie,” said he, very gently, ‘may I 
disturb you? 

‘IT am delighted,” said she, and at once 
she shut her writing desk. 

‘ Will you do me a favor?” he asked, and 
the soft black eyes answered him with a 
glance of obvious pleasure. ‘‘I have been 
talking about your work, and I want to jus- 
tify myself. | want you to go and bring 
some of your drawings to show to our friends 
here.” 

But at this she drew back in affected alarm. 

“Oh! no, no, ne!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ No, I 
cannot, Ernest—some other time, perhaps— 
in daylight.” 

‘I mean only the black and white,” he 
pleaded 

“Oh no,” said she. ‘‘No—I could not— 
you have taken me by surprise—I am fright- 
ened.” 

‘Come, be yourself, Amélie,” he said, with 
a touch of reproach in his tone, for clearly 
her dismay was in large measure simulated. 

But she would not yield. She obstinately 
maintained that she was terrified out of her 
wits; she wanted time to prepare herself for 


ON SOME PORTRAIT INSCRIP. 
TIONS. 

BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 
Ne to the familiar lines, beginning, 
LN ‘Good Frend for Jesu's Sake Forbear,” 
carved upon the stone which covers the sup 
posed grave of Shakespeare, in the chancel 
of the church at Stratford, no verses of any 
kind relating to Shakespeare are more famil 
iar to the general reader of English litera- 
ture than are those written by Ben Jonson, 
and prefixed to the famous Droeshout por- 
trait of Shakespeare, contained in the Four 
Folios of his plays: 

“This Figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was tor gentle Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature, to out-doo the lite: 
O, could he bat have drawne hie wit 
As well in braseec, ae he hath hit 
Hie face; the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse, 
Bat, since he cannot, Rearier, looke 
Not on bie Picture, but his Booke. 
B. 1” 
This poetical effusion has served to estab- 
lish in a great many minds, and despite all 
sorts of contradictory statements, the convic 
tion that Shakespeare lived, and had a being. 
and even that he wrote, and was portrayed 
by limners; and it seems to prove that Jon 
son knew him, and believed in him, and that 
Jonson believed, as well, in the Droeshout 
portrait. It is unquestionably one of the 
most important of the Portrait Inscriptions 
which have come down to us from the sev 
enteenth century; but that it is only one of 
very many similar dedicatory stanzas, is 
probably a fact of which the general reader 
is not aware. A number of these, including 
one to Jonson himself, were seen in the Ex 
hibition of Engraved Portraits made by the 
members of the Grolier Club of New York 
in December, 1891; and in the collection of 
Mr. Beverly Chew—kindly placed at the dis- 
posal of the writer of this paper—are some 
two hundred examples of this species of 
English verse, all of them curious and some 
of them rare, while a few, signed by their 
authors, are nowhere to be found among the 
fugitive pieces in these authors’ collected 
works. 
Concerning the Droeshout portrait of 
Shakespeare innumerable papers, pamphlets, 
and even books, have been written. It is 
found in all sorts of conditions or ‘* states,” 
no two of which are absolutely alike; and 
the first ‘‘ state” is, naturally, the best. Of 
this only one example is known to exist, 
a proof, which belonged to Mr. Halliwell. 
Phillips. It was on the exceedingly rare 
title-page printed before the word ** copptes” 
was corrected to the single p of the rare 
First Folio; and all later impressions are be 
lieved to have been printed from a retouch 
ed plate, 
he name Droeshout was spelled by his 
contemporaries, and perhaps by himself, in 
a number of ways— Droeshout, Droshaut, 
Drossaert, Drussoit, etc. 
The Droeshouts were a Netherlandish fam- 
ily of artists who settled in England during 
the last quarter of the sixteenth eentury. 
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such an ordeal; perhaps next day she would 
have mustered up courage. And of course 
Mrs. Threepenny-bit, not minding whether 
this excessive shyness were genuine or not, 
teok the girl's part, and declared that she 
must be left free to choose her own time, 
and apologized for the su tion having 
been made. But Amélie Dumaresq's eyes 
were fixed on Wolfenberg. 

*‘ Ah, I see I have offended you, Ernest,” 
she said. “Ob. hens yes, I can see—you need 
not protest. Whatcan Ido? I know.” 

She went quickly to the piano, sat down, 
and let her fingers run through a little pre 
lude. She turned and looked at him, and 
smiled. Then she began to sing—well, it 
could hardly be called singing, for she had 
next to nothing of a voice; but she had a 

retty and coquettish grace of expression. 
The air was unknown to us; the words, as 
we afterwards learned, were a translation 
from the Spanish: 
“ Cup i, » dart! 
apg h. ae ae es 
For I'm but a litth maid, 
And of you I'm so afraid!" 

Yes, it was pretty and fascinating enongh, 
if it was no great vocal triumph; und at least 
we could hear distinctly what she had to say. 
So she went on: 


“T've heard how your pranks of yore 
Kept Olympus in uproar ; 
And how all the goddesscs 
Yielded to your sweet decrees 
Since celestials thus you sway, 
Ix it any wonder, pray, 
That of you I'm so afrnid, 
1, a little mortal maid 


“I'm too young, of that I'm sure, 
And too simple, to endure 
Your enchantments and yorttr errors, 
Your deceptions and your terrors 
Your soft languishing desires, 
Your coneuming passion fires 
Out of reach and sight of man 
1 will keep me (if T can ft), 
For I'm bat a littl maid, 
And of love I'm #0 afraid!” 





She came away from the piano with a 
laugh. 

“Well, Mr. Gloomy 
given?” 

* Amélie,” said he, quite good-naturedly, 
‘how long are you going to remain a child? 
You forget that you are a great artist.” 


(To ne conTINvED. } 


Brows, am I for. 


The first of the name of whom there is any 
record was “John, a painter.” Michael, 
who is believed to have been a son of Joln, 
is described *‘as a graver in copper, which 
he learned in Brussels.” Michael's son, Mar 
tin, was baptized in the Dutch Church, Aus 
tin Friars, April 26, 1601, fifteen years before 
Shakespeare's death. Another Martin, prob- 
ably an uncle, figures in the records of the 
same church as ‘‘a painter, of Brabant.” 
The younger Martin was admitted a member 
of the church in 1624, a year after the publi 
cation of the First Folio; and he is, in all 
probability, the author of the Shakespeare 
portrait. His name also appears upon still 
existing engraved heads of James, Marquis 
of Hamilton, who died in 1625; George Vil 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, assassinated in 
1628; Sir Thomas Overbury (1581-1613); Dr. 
John Donne, engraved for *‘ Death's Duell,” 
published in London in 1682-8; George Chap- 
man (1557-1634), ete. 

The Droeshout print was placed upon the 
title-page of the First Folio, between the 
words of the actual title and the names of 
the printers—“ Isaac laggard, and Ed. Blount, 
1623”; and it bears the signature of the en- 
graver in full. Jonson's lines were on the 
leaf facing the title-page, as was not infre- 
quently the custom in those days. In the 
second issue of the Third Folio, 1664, the 
Droeshout print was removed from the title- 
page to make room for the enumeration of 
the seven doubtful plays, and was placed 
over Jonson's lines, so as to face the title, 
like the frontispieces of the present time. 

Mr. George Scharf, curator of the National 
Portrait Gallery in London, and a recognized 
authority upon the subject, in a long and ex- 
haustive article upon “ The Principal Por 
traits of Shakespeare,” contributed to Notes 
and Queries for April 23,1864—Shakespeare’s 
birthday —expresses the — that the 
earliest impressions of the Droeshout print 
afford a very satisfactory indication of the in 
dividual appearance of the man, that the style 
of wearing the hair and the smooth round 
cheeks accord with the monumental bust, 
and that the engraving, very probably, rep 
resents the subjeet as he appeared towards 
the close of his life. ‘The plate is sharp and 
coarse, he continues, but there is very little 
to censure with respect to the actual draw- 
ing of the features; and he believes that 
Droeshout worked from a good original— 
some limning or crayon drawing, which hav. 
ing served its purpose became neglected, and 
is now lost. Alas, and alas, that this original 
limning—if it ever existed—exists no longer! 

Malone, on the other hand, said that ‘there 
is no way of accounting for the great differ- 
ence [in artistic skill] between the print [of 
Droeshout's Sn po! and his spirited 
portraits of [General William] Fairfax and 
Bishop Howson, but by supposing that the 
picture of Shakespeare from which he copied 
it was a very coarse performance.” 

Whiie Mr. Scharf thinks that the print ex- 
hibits Shakespeare in the ordinary garments 
of a private gentleman of the period, other 
writers profess to believe that it represents 
him in the character of Old Knowell, in 
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Jonson's Beery Man in His Humor, which 
tradition says Shakespeare acted at the origi- 
nal production of the comedy in 1598; and 
this,.perhaps, may account for the te’s 
enthusiastic endorsement of the portrait of 


the ag er. 

r. Scharf thinks too, that the Droeshout 
head and stiff collar were followed by Wil- 
liam Marshall in his small oval portrait of 
Shakespeare which was prefixed to the 1640 
edition of The Poems. The boily dress and 
close-fitting sleeve are similar in point of 
construction; and while the embroidery is 
omitted al ther, the exact number of but- 
tons is reproduced ; the head, however, is look- 
ing the other way, the background is light, 
and the left hand holds a sprig of laurel. 
This portrait has also an inscription, to wit: 


“This Shadowe is renowned Shakespear's, Soule of 
th’ 


, 
The Siplhane, delight, the wonder of the Stage, 
Nature herself was prond of his — 
And jey'd to weare the dressing of bis lines, 
The learned will Confeas, his works are such, 
As neither man nor Muse can prayse to mach. 
Forever live thy fame, the world to tell 
Thy like, no age shall ever paralell.” 


William Marshall engraved chiefly for the 
booksellers, and he excelled in portraits. 
Some twenty-five examples of his work were 
in the Grolier Exhibition, including heads of 
Michael Drayton, 1637; Sir Thomas More, 
1639; Sir Francis Bacon, with eight lines in 
Latin, 1640; Ben Jonson, 1640; James Shir- 
ley, with four Latin lines, 1646; and William 
Camden, 1652. Marshall was emphatical! 
the medium for the expression of Portrait 
Inscriptions in English, and at this same Gro- 
lier Exhibition there were no less than six 
specimens of his work in that direction. Be- 
sides this inscription to Shakespeare, there 
were Walton's lines to Doctor Donne, 1635; 
four lines to Francis Quarles, 1645; eight 
lines to Sir John Suckling, 1646; nine lines 
to John Fletcher, 1647; eight lines to Her- 
rick, 1648; and Thomas May’s lines to John 
Quarles, 1648. 

Another evident copy of the Droeshout 
head is to be found in the 1655 edition of 
**Luerece.” It is the work of William Fai- 
thorne the elder, who was born in 1616, the 
year of Shakespeare’s death. It contains 
two lines of verse, but they refer to Lucrece 
and Tarquin, not to Shakespeare himseif 

Faithorne was a prolificengraver. He was 
a pupil of Hollar in England, and of Nan 
teuil in France; and he was well known to 
Evelyn and Pepys, and to all the art-lovers 
of hisday. Walpole said: ‘* Faithorne now 
set up in anew shop at the Sign of the Ship, 
next to the Drake, opposite to the Palsgrave 
Head, without Temple Bar, where he not 
only followed his art, but sold Italian, Datch, 
and English prints, and worked for book- 
seHiers.”” Pepys wrote in his diary, Novem- 
ber 7, 1666, “Called at Faythorne’s, to buy 
some prints for my wife to draw by this 
winter, and here did see my Lady Castle- 
maine’s picture done by him from Lilly's, in 
red chalke and other colours, by which he 
hath cut it in copper, to be printed”; and on 
December ist of the same year the diarist 
added, ‘* By coach home in the evening, cail- 
ing at Faythorne's, buying three of my Lady 
Castlemaine’s heads, printed this day, which 
indeed is, as to the head, I think, a very fine 
picture, and like her.” 

Thomas Flatman (1633-88), who is de- 
scribed as having been skilled in painting, 
poetry, and law, paid to Faithorne, in the 
1662 edition of Faithorne’s Book of Drawing, 
Etching, and Graving, the following poetic 
tribute: 


“A * Faithorne Sculpsit’ is a charm can save 
From dali oblivion and a gaping grave.” 


Although Flatman is generally forgotten 
at the present day, there are evidences that 
he was ‘not entirely unknown to Alexander 
Pope a century and a half ago. The first 
edition of Flatman’s poems appeared in 1674, 
aud contained the following lines: 

“When on my sick-bed I langnish, 
Full of sorrow, fall of anguish, 
Fainting, gasping, trembling, crying, 
Panting, groaning, speechless, dying 

* . . 


Methinks I bear some gentle spirit say 
Be not fearful, come away.” 


In the month of December, 1712, Mr. Pope 
wrote to Steele: ‘‘ I do not send you word I 
will do, but have already done, the thing you 
desire of me. You have it (as Cowley calls 
it) just warm from the brain. It came to me 
the first moment I waked this morning; yet 
you will see it was not so absolutely inspira- 
tion but that I had in my head not only the 
verses of Adrian, but the fine fragment of 
Sappho.” The thing Steele desired of him 
was ‘“‘an Ode as of a cheerful dying spirit,” 
and the result in part is here set down: 


* Vital spark of Heavenly flame, 
uit O quit this mortal frame; 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying— 
Oh! the pain, the biles, of dying 
. . . . : 


Hark, they whieper, Angels eay— 
Sister Spirit, come away.” 


What is known as “the deadly parallel ” 
will prove that Pope’s inspiration came rath- 
er from Flatman than from the original Sap- 
pho or from anyborly else; and that the thing 
went to Steele not only warm from the brain 
of its doer, but warmed over! 

Rare prints bearing the legend ‘‘ Faithorne 
Sculpsit””—to return to the subject of por- 
traits—have helped save from dull oblivion 
the counterfeit presentments of many better 
persons than Samuel Pepys'’s Lady Castle- 
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maine, including Thomas Killigrew, 1644; 
Richard Hooker, 1662; Jeremy Taylor, 1663; 
John Milton, 1670; and Sir William Dave- 
nant, 1672-3. 

From Jonson’s inscription upon the por- 
trait of Shakespeare we turn naturally to the 
inscription under the portrait of Jonson, 
which was engraved by Robert Vaughan. 
It contains eight lines in Latin and two in 
English, the latter reading as follows: 


“O could there be an art found out that might 
Produce his shape sve lively as to write.” 


In its first state, with the words ‘‘ Are to be 
sould by William Peake,” Mr. Chew believes 
that it was issued as a print. The second 
state was prefixed to the ** Works,” London, 
1640, three years after Jonson received from 
King Charles I. eighteen inches of ground in 
Westminster Abbey, and was left standing 
in his limited estate, in a grave “dug not 
far from Drayton’s.” 

The lines on the Vaughan portrait are 
signed Ab. Holl. 

“Ab. Holl” has been supposed to have 
been Abraham Holland, an intimate of 
Drayton whom he called his “ Honest Fa- 
ther,” and a friend of John Davies, of Here- 
ford, who signed the inscription to the por- 
trait of Captain John Smith, described below. 
Holland was the author of *‘ A Resolution 
Against Death” and of a poem upon the 
Plague of 1625. He died himself, despite his 
Resolution, in 1626, and, naturally, he could 
not have written the lines placed under a 
posthumous portrait of Jonson, who lived 
until 1637. 

Bryan, who gives but few dates, says that 
“Vaughan died towards 1667.” His latest 
plate, according to Horace Walpole, was exe- 
cuted in 1665. Vatughan’'s portraits are valued 
less for their merit as works of art than for 
the fame of their subjects. His print of Sir 
Walter Raleigh has a Latin motto above the 
portrait, and a three-line inscription beneath. 

Marshall engraved a portrait of Jonson, 
“a laureated bust,” which appeared on the 
frontispiece to Horace, published in 1640. 
It was “printed for Jobn Benson.” Ben 
Jonson for Jolin Benson is good! 

A portrait of Jonson by William Elder, 
** with ten lines within the measure,” was in 
the edition of the '* Works” dated 1692, This 
is simply an enlarged copy of the Vaughan 
print, with the same Latin and English in- 
scriptions 

William Elder was a Scotchman, who went 
to London about 1680, His portraits are not 
very many, nor do they represent a very dis- 
tinguished list of names 

It is not generally known, by-the-way, that 
on the square stone which covers the top of 
the head of Jonson's upright figure in the 
north aisle of the nave of the Abbey, his 
name is spelled with the ‘‘h”—*' O Rare Ben 
Johnson.” 

Richard Brome, who died in 1652, accord 
ing to the author of the Biographia Drama- 
tica, ‘‘ wrote himself into high repute, al 
though his extraction was mean, he having 
originally been no better than a menial ser- 
vant to the celebrated Ben Jonson.” His 
quondam master addressed to him some 
complimentary lines on account of his com- 
edy called The Northern Lass, which was 
acted at the Globe and at the Blackfriars, and 
was published in 1632; and one A. B. signed 
the six lines at the bottom of the portrait, 
which appeared in the volumes of ** Five New 
Plays,” printed in 1653-59: 

“ Reader, lo here thou wilt two faces finde, 
One of the body, Uother of the minde; 

This by the Graver so, that with much strife 

Wee think Brower dead, bee's drawn £0 to ‘he life. 

That by ‘s owne pen's done #0 ingeniously 

That who reads it, must think hee nere ore 


This “ A. B.” is no doubt Alexander Brome 
(1620 —66), who wrote one comedy of his 
own, and edited the ten comedies of Richard 
Brome, published after the latter's death. He 
was an attorney in the Lord Mayor's Court, 
according to Langbaine, an enthusiastic 
Cavalier during the Civil Wars and the Pro- 
tectorate, and he was given to the composi- 
tion of odes, sonnets, dithyrambs, sous, and 
epigrams,all directed against the Roundheads 
and the “Rump.” His relationship to his 
better known namesake—known better, how- 
ever, through Alexander's own exertions 
only—was not one of blood, but of brains. 
They were the fruits of two very distinct 
family trees, 

Another writer of that and a later period 
whose verse did much to strengthen the 
royal cause after the Restoration was Thomas 
D’Urfey, better known as “Tom.” He lived 
until 1723, a contemporary of the Bromes 
and a survivor of Addison, who helped him 
in his old age, on the ground that D’Urfey 
had written more odes than Horace, about 
four times as many comedies as Terence, and 
had “enriched our language with a multi- 
tude of rhymes, and bringing words together 
that without his good offices would never 
have been acquainted with one another so 
long as it had been a tongue.” He was a 
diverting companion and a voluminous 
writer, but not one of the thirty or more 
‘*dramatic pieces” of D'Urfey enumerated 
in the Biographia Dramatica was ‘‘on the 
muster-roll of come ys” when that use- 
ful book was compiled, about half a century 
after his death; and Bartictt dismisses him, 
in a foot-note, as the author of a single fa- 
miliar quotation —‘‘ Over the hills and far 
away.” His collection of songs, satires, and 
irregular odes published in 1719 under the 


uaint title, Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge 
Metancholy, contains a oceans by George 
Vertue and these three lines: 
“Whilst D'Urfey’s voice his verse dos raise 
When D’'Urfey si his Tuneful! Layes, 
Give D'Urfey'’s Lotte Muss the Bayes.” 


PERSIAN .EMBROIDERIES. 


AS of Persian embroidery which 
it is safe to say is pecuiiar is the nacsh. 
This is a kind of trousers worn by the ladies in 
the winter season. Fashions change in Per- 
sia faster than in most parts of Asia, certainly 
much more rapidly than in China. After a 
reign of two or three centuries the fashion 
of the nucsh is now, therefore, yielding to a 
style of less substantial and less costly gar- 
ments. While the fashion lasted, however, 
it was productive of many most elaborate 
and beautiful examples of the art of needle- 
work. A ground-work of coarse calico was 
covered with elegant and intricate designs 
in silks; the stitches are so close as to cause 
the article to resemble a piece of silk carpet. 
Some of the old pieces have a very soft, 
massy gradation of color. In buying these, 
or any other old Persian or Cashmere em- 
broideries, it is well to examine them care- 
fully. Fos the cunning deldis, or dealers, have 
a trick of skilfully touching up those which 
are worn or faded with water-colors. The 
cheat can often only be detected by applying 
a moistened cloth to the parts suspected of 
being ‘‘ restored.” Wherever fresh color has 
been laid on, the color comes off readily. 

A kind of embroidery which has been 
long practised in Persia, and is now more in 
vogue there than any other, is that which is 
known in European markets as Resht-work, 
from the city where much of it is now made. 
Shiraz is also one of the centres for the manu- 
facture of this work; but, in fact, it is made 
in many parts of the country. This em- 
broidery is done with as ort of chain stitch 
by means of a crochet needle, and greatly re- 
sembles the stitch of the sewing-machine. 
For this reason it is difficult to convince 
some Americans that it is not the work of 
the machine. ~ But aside fromthe fact that 
only very, very few sewing-machines have 
reached Persia, there is not the slightest ques- 
tion that this stitch was used in that country 
many years ago. There are very fine exam- 
ples of embroidery of this style still in ex- 
istence that were made before Elias Howe 
was born. 

The Resht embroidery is generally more 
showy and brilliant than most of the Persian 
needle-work, but is often garish and in poor 
taste. I speak of that which is made now, 
in which aniline dyes unfortunately too of- 
ten appear, and in the making of which the 
European buyer is thought of more than the 
home purebaser. Resht-work is especially 
suited for such articles as zimpooches, or 
saddle-cloths, for which Persians have a great 
fondness in their cavalcades. But it cannot 
be denied that some of the Resht embroid- 
eries are not only elaborate almost beyond 
any other embroideries, but also extremely 
bewutiful. The same may be said of the em- 
broideries of Shiraz, whose scheme of color 
is generally more agreeable than those of 
Resht. But the finest embroideries I have 
seen made with this stitch are those of Kara- 
dagh. It is not uncommon to embroider 
human faces surrounded by floral tracery on 
the Karadagh cloths, in a style at once gro- 
tesque and beautiful. 

An article of peculiar magnificence was at 
one time made at Shiraz and Resht, which is 
now falling into disuse, owing to the grow- 
ing importation of European stuffs into Per- 
sia. refer to the embroidered carpets 
affected by men of high rank, especially 
— to spread over the Sarandfz and 

Senaréh, or sides and upper end of a recep- 
tion-room. These carpets are made of broad- 
cloth, and covered with the most intricate 
and magnificent arrangements of flowers im- 
aginable, executed with unsurpassed skill by 
the humble artisans who toiled under the 
fragrant fig-trees of Resht or the swaying 
palms of Shiraz, Never have I seen any 
examples of needle-craft surpassing these 
embroidered carpets of Persia. 

They are spread over the ordinary rugs at 
times when a visitor of unusual rank is ex- 
pected. Of course it never was intended 
that they should be trod on by heavy boots, 
but the visitor and the attendants leave their 
shoes, or at least their outer shoes, at the 
door. It —- sometimes, as I have had 
oceasion to observe when making state visits 
in the warm season, that the princely host, 
perhaps the heir to the crown, orders these 
embroidered rugs to be spread on the ground 
under the trees, as if, with a certain proud 
disdain, to suggest that bis wealth and power 
were above regarding the wasting of the 
most costly materials. 

Apropos of these elaborately sumptuous 
rugs, we may allude to the rugs of solid silk 
for which Persia has been famous almost since 
the time of Homer. There is no doubt that at 
one time silk carpets of large size were made 
in Persia, of course by hand. For centuries, 
however, they have n of small size, say 
five or six feet long and three or four feet 
wide, and ——— even smaller. The man- 
ufacture of these silk rugs gradually fell off, 
and they became rare until within a few 
years. But a certain demand among the 
scions of wealthy houses in Europe has to a 
certain degree revived the making of silk 
rugs. Nothing can exceed the softness and 
richness of a rug of silk, with its long downy 
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ee They are made precisely like other 
ersian rugs, by hand, but the warp and the 
woof are alike of silk. Such rugs are natu- 
rally very costly, and are only for the wealthy. 
re ome from ten to twenty times as much 
as the best woollen rugs of corresponding 
size. There is a celebrated silk rug over one 
of the tombs in the sacred city of Koom. 
Another very fine one is spread before the 
famous Peacock Throne in the great audience 
hall of the Shah at Teheran. It is embel- 
lished a and gems, and for its size 
. — ly the most costly carpet on the 
globe. 

Two hundred years ago Ispahan, then the 
lordly capital of Persia, was noted for its 
embroidered carpets, which were especially 
of two kinds. One was the prayer rug; the 
other, for sitting upon in the outer or dressing- 
room of the bath. The former, of which 
choice examples still exist, was distinguished, 
like all prayer rugs, by an embroidered mark 
or a panel near one end of the carpet, some- 
times with an inscription. That end is in- 
tended to be pointed either towards Mecca, 
during the prostrations of prayer—Mecca 
being sacred for all Mohammedans—or tow- 
ards Kerbela, which is a most holy sbrine 
for the sect of Sheahs to which the eodane 
belong. On that end is placed a little piece 
of holy earth from one of those shrines. 

The faithful are commanded five times a 
day to pray, touching the ground with the 
forehead. ? a carpeted room this is natu- 
rally difficult. For this reason a Persian 
praying in the house places a small disk of 
earth or stone on the carpet, and fulfils the 
commandment, as he thinks, by touching it 
with his forehead. If he sincerely believes 
that he is thus fulfilling the will of his great 
teacher, who shall sit in judgment over the 
poor Mussulman when he accomplishes his 
duty? A man may follow a blind belief, 
but if to him it is an honest duty, he is worthy 
not of derision, but respect and honor. 

8. G. W. Bengamin. 


BOTANY AS A RECREATION, 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
I.—THE BOTANIST’S TOOLS AND 
METHODS. 


LUCKED flowers will keep fresh for sev- 

eral days if shut up in a dark, moist 
place. Such a place is furnished by the 
botany box, made of tin, long and narrow, 
japanned within to keep it from rusting. 
Its cost is about two dollars. The lid is large, 
nearly the whole of one flat side, and closes 
tightly. A strap attached to the box may be 
worn over the shoulder, or it may be carried 
by a handle. It should accompany every 
walk and ride, and flowers should be placed 
in it as soon as gathered. If a sprinkle he 
added from a neighboring brook, they will 
keep fresh for three or four days, and can be 
examined at leisure. A beginner cannot take 
too great pains to keep his specimens in good 
condition, as he will understand after he bus 
tried to analyze a dried or wilted flower. In 
procuring specimens a jack-knife or small 
trowel is necessary for digging up roots. 

A perfect specimen has roots, leaves, blos- 
soms, and fruit. Fruit, more or less ad- 
vanced, can generally be found by search- 
ing. In any event, the botanist will gather 
several specimens of the same kind, for he 
may fail to find the type perfectly devel- 
oped in one. At home now, pleasanily 
wearied with our morning’s walk, we ar- 
range a comfortable seat under the trees, 
with our botany box and Gray's Manual 
within reach. lea’ - pencil, a sharp pen- 
knife, and, most important of all, a pocket- 
microscope, complete our outfit. Nobody 
will call, since nobody knows us in our coun 
try retreat, and we look forward to an after- 
noon of unalloyed pleasure. Before explor- 
ing the cool moist depths of the botany box, 
a beginner will best learn how to go to work 
by taking something he knows and tracing 
it backward. 

The yellow wood-sorrel growing at your 
feet, whose sour leaves when eaten used to 
please your childish taste, will do. It is easy, 
because perfect and symmetrical. Compo 
sites, such as the daisies and dandelions, wild 
carrots, and other members of the parsley 
family, are not easy. Leave them for later 
study. 

On page 109 of the Manual is an accurate 
description of the wood-sorrel. The numer: 
ical plan of the flower is five. There are five 
sepals, petals, styles, and twice five stamens. 
Cut across the five-lobed pod, and see that 
it has five cells. The leaves, too, are de- 
scribed. They are alternate, with obcordate 
leaflets, which “close and droop at nightfall.” 
They also close and droop soon after being 
picked, as you learn by looking at the one in 
your hand. Look out the meaning of ob- 
cordate and other strange terms in the glos- 
sary joined to the Manual, and refer to the 
cuts and paragraphs in the “‘ lessons” which 
illustrate them. In this way the technical 
terms will be mastered almost without ef- 
fort. Turning now to the polypetalous di- 
vision of yer | plants, we shall easily 
trace the family, Geranacea, to which the 
sorrel belongs. A few such trials cannot fail 
to teach us some fundamental facts, and pre- 
pare us for attempting to analyze unknown 
flowers. 

We come across two long and hard words 
at the very outset, which should be under- 
stood once for all. The seed leaves are call- 
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ed cotyledons, and all plants which start 
from the seed with two such leaves are call- 
ed dicotyledonous. They are by far the 
greater number, and in all of them the stem 
wood grows in circles, one each year out- 
side of another, during the plant's life, the 
centre being pith (or hollow in the case of 
some annuals),the whole covered with bark. 
Such growthJs called exogenous. The stem 
of an iris, or stalk of Indian corn, has no 
such growth. The wood runs up and down 
in threads or bundles of threads, with cel- 
lular tissue between. This endogenous man- 
ner of growth belongs to plants which 
start from the seed with one cotyledon, giv- 
ing the name to the second great class, mono- 
cotyledonous. Our sorrel belongs to the 
first class, and is polypetalous, because all 
the petals are present and divided. If, as 
in the primrose, the petals are more or less 
united, the plant belongs to the monopeta- 
lous division; and it is epetalous if,as in the 
wood anemone, they are wanting altogether. 
HOW TO STUDY PLANTS 

Make constant use of the microscope. A 
pocket-lens magnifying about fifteen times 
is the one most used, and can be bought for 
two or three dollars. Nothing is more ruin 
ous to the eyesight than the attempt to 
count stamens and ovary cells with the un- 
aided eyes 

Consider first the root Is it bulbous, a 
root staik, or a cluster of rootlets ? 

Next, the leaves. Are they alternate, op 
posite, or whorled ? Out and divided or en- 
tire? What is their outline and shape ? 

Hold them up to the light, and scan them 
for light or dark dots, such as you will find 
in the Saint-John’s-worts. Next look at a 
cross section of a bud. Do the leaves just 
touch one another on their edges, or do they 
overlap, like shingles ? 

Take a flower and gently remove the 
sepals, observing whether they come off en- 
tire or are joined tothe ovary. Remove the 
petals one by one, and see if the stamens are 
attached. If the stamens are more than 
twice the number of the petals, do not count 
them. They are “‘numerous.” Cut an 
ovary, the largest you have, across, and with 
a gentle pressure of thumb and finger 
squeeze out the seeds. You can the better 
count the empty cells, and see how the seeds 
are joined to the placentw. Wipe the knife 
blade to prevent rusting. Study the flow- 
er and plant until you know everything 
that anybody knows about it before you 
open the manual. You will then have gain- 
ed much more than the name, and the data 
for determining that 

One summer's study will make the stu 
dent so familiar with the characteristics of 
the great families that he will know a milk- 
weed, or an evening-primrose, or a mint, or 
heath, as soon as he sees it. 

When the plant has been traced, draw 
lines around the description in the botany, 
and write in the margin when and where 
the plant was found. Some walk or ride 
or picnic is thus, by pleasant association, 
made historic 
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Do not be puzzled or discouraged if the description in’ 


the botany and your plant differ in some unimportant partic- 
ular. Dry soil may produce an under-, rich soil, an over- 
tlevelopment of the species. I have found the Joe-Pye-weed 
(EKupatorium purpureum) with opposite leaves, differing 
from the usual manner of growth, which is, as the botany 
says, two to six in a whorl. 

Mr. Gray has been charged with color blindness because 
he does not accurately distinguish shades of red. Crimson 
tints are “ purplish,” He says of the viper’s-bugloss ( Hehiwm 
eulgare) that the corolla is ‘‘reddish-purple, changing to 
brilliant blue.” In fact, the younger flower is blue, changing 
with age to red. Such inaccuracies should not disturb the 
student. He learns, on the Whole, to admire the marvellous 
thoroughness with which Mr, Gray’s* work has been done, 
and to regard the great botanist with the affection one gives 
to a personal friend. 

The herbarium is a necessity if one would become a good 
botanist. We forget so easily that the results of one summer 
will be lost before the next, unless we can sometimes refer to 
our *‘ collection.” 

Newspapers are good enough for pressing. Procure sev- 
eral, oa tear them into sheets of uniform size. If you take 
the flower right from the box, its leaves will lie flat, and will 
almost arrange themselves. Place several thicknesses of 
newspaper between the plants; cover under and over with 
flat boards about two feet long, and press under a trunk or 
equally heavy weight. A separate press for small and del- 
icate flowers can be made of old magazines under a pile of 
books. These nfust be looked at oftener than those in the 
big press, but every day until the juices of the plants are 
dried all the specimens should be transferred to clean and 
dry newspapers. The plants which retain their color best 
are those which are thoroughly dried in the shortest time. 
They may take twenty-four hours, and if “fleshy,” a week, 
or even more. This may seem a crude way of drying speci- 
mens, but for a traveller, living in trunks, away from home, 
it is practicable, and therefore commendable. 

Let the pages for the herbarium be of uniform size and 
quality. At any printing-office white or Manila paper, cut 
into half-sheets, can be obtained. The approved size is 16} 
inches by 11}. Disregarding*the fractions, 17 by 12 is a 
very convenient size. For strictly scientific purposes, one 
specimen only is allowable on each page. But for purposes 
of comparison, it is useful to lay two or even more species 
upon the same page. Fasten the stem and branches with 
short narrow gummed strips of paper. When the stem will 
not lie flat, tie it with a needle and double thread on the un- 
der side. Upon the right-hand lower corner write in ink the 
botanical (genus and species) and common names of the 
flower, with the time and place of its gathering, and other 
bits of information. Especially note the color of the blos- 
som, as it may have changed in drying. Red and yellow 
flowers retain their color best; white turns brown or black; 
blue and pink turn white. 
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Place the species belonging to one genus 
inside of covers of thick Manila paper. 
These ‘ genus covers” should be labelled 
and grouped again in a portfolio or box 
under ‘* Families.” The private collector 
will then doubtless find his bouse too small. 
It certainly will not easily offer a closet or 
case large enough and suitable for his bo- 
tanical collection. To the enthusiast, how- 
ever, everything is possible. 

All this may seem like taking a good deal 
of trouble, and it is; but it pays. It is the 
most fascinating kind of ad It possesses 
over needlework the distinct adyantage of 
taking the student out of doors for man 
hours at atime. The collector cannot fail 
to exhibit the results of his summer's work 
with a pardonable pride. And admiring 
friends will say, pomeee, as one of mine did: 

‘Why, how busy you must have been! 
And how like a pretty picture those ferns 
are, held up to the light and looked at from 
the back!” 


SEA-SIDE COSTUME FROM 
WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


fhe very chic costume, designed for 
midsummer wear at the sea-side and 
in the country, consists of a dress of beige- 
colored crépon and cream white foulard 
with asmall trefoil design. The full blouse 
waist of foulard gathered over a fitted lin- 
ing has a high collar and ample sleeves fes- 
tooned at top, then drooping in a full puff 
on close crépon sleeves. On this is mount- 
ed a smart little Figaro jacket of crépon of 
the newest cut, pointed low at the back 
with short revers that flare over the shoul- 
ders, Itis slashed in front and back, and a 
sash of black satin is drawn through the 
slashes and tied in a bow on the bust. The 
lining is of black surah. Passementerie of 
fine black silk cords is on the revers and 
forms medallions around the slashes. The 
skirt of crépon lined with silk is made very 
full in the back, and is folded across the 
front in a diagonal tablier and trimmed on 
all its edges with menterie. A waist 
ribbon, or soft sash of black satin corre- 
sponding to that in the jacket, is sewed to 
the top of the skirt. 

Of various hats suggested for wearing 
with this pretty gown the most effective is 
of white straw with stiff straight brim, 
the front laden with pink roses, one amid 
them standing high on a long upright stem. 
A bow of ribbon, holding a single rose, is. 
set under the brim to rest on the hair, 

A cape, to be added when driving or 
when we by the sea, is of an rely 
new shape. It has a yoke of satin or velvet 


cut low to fit under the revers of the jacket, 


leaving them and the top of the silk 

in view. The back is gathered very full 
and hangs straight, while the fronts are 
tapered to a point and are worn crossed in 
fichu fashion. The beige crépon of the 
gown is used for this graceful mantle, with 
a lining of foulard like that of the waist. 
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A FAMILY CANOR TRIP. 
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¢ he - brass cannon was never located. 
Even the good Professor began to fear 
that the stranger might be ‘“‘one of those 
fortunate beings who have an abnormal 
tendency, strongly developed by cir- 
cumstances, to misrepresent the truth.” 
Meanwhile in heaven widened the August 


So that one morning, when the winds were 





AT MINEVILLE. 


favoring, Gernegross received her quota and 
spread her sail, while the Professor and his 
wife ran up the hill and along the cliff, and 
from the topmost parapet of Carillon waved 
us salutes up the lake 

Great, empty, silent lake! In the days 
before railroads it used to be alive with dock 
yards, sailors, ships Now, as we went 
speeding northward, we saw but one other 
sai!—that of the lazy ferry-scow laden with 
meditative cows. The Adirondacks, phan- 
tasm of misty heights and passes, went with 
us on the west. On the east the substantial 
but unused stone warehouses of shipping 
times gave to the shore that last lonesome. 
ness of the abandoned track of man. The 
passion and stir of life were left to the pale 
green waters with their rhythmic sw-is-sh,and 
to the writhing vapors overhead. 

Had we lived in another age, we had felt 
sure, that afternoon, that the gods were pur- 
suing us. For when the clouds had threat 
ened long. suddenly an ink-biack circle over- 
hung us, mingled all shapes in sulphurous 
light, and fell in gray, pitiless: downpour. 


But we only took to mackintoshes. 
Whereupon again the circle formed. We 
crept forward to unship our mast. With a 


roar, a gale lashed up the lake and rushed 
on Gernegross, But she lifted her saucy bow, 


‘A CABIN 


rode the big waves, and danced atop, while 
the little bey laughed, ‘‘ The water maidens 
are kissing me!” 

So we triumphed. And the gods owned 
it, ond shut up the wind; and smoothed the 
lake tall it lay like burnished steel; and hung 
red banner’ in the sky; and brought ua, wea- 
ry mariners, to a sunset land, where rose a pa- 
vilion with the flag of the A. C. A. (whieh is 
American Canoe Association), and sent hast- 
ening to the little dock a party of solemyly 
eager children and their father. 

“We have been watching all day for 
canoes. Tam a member of the association, 
though not much of a canoeist myself. We 
spend our summers here in the pines, and [ 
have joined for the pleasure of raising tie 
flag and decoying canoeists ashore. To- 
night, sir, you could not find a better camp 
than beside us in the grove.” 

We were too tired for camping, we decided. 
But if there were a farm-house near— 

“ There is one just beyond. We will show 
you the way.” 

The children ran on before us, and out into 
fields rising with soft slopes back to the 
mountain wall. 

“The finest iron mines in the country are 
only nine miles over the mountains,” Mr. 
Thorp said. “If you are interested in such 
things, why not stay and visit them?” 

Why not, indeed? The trip bad been 





IT WAS VERY GRAY AND Low.” 
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planned by the time we reached the farm- 
house. 

This had the mark of aristocracy in these re- 
gions—a square cupola, as of a New England 
meeting-house. Its one roof, extending over 
many out-buildings, gave the summer trav- 
eller a shivering reminder of the relentless 
winter, never far distant; and the sweet-faced 
people who received us spoke and moved as 
though accustomed to the perpetual silence 
and solitude of snow. The heirlooms of an- 
cestors who had wrestled for these fields, 

the clock and the creaking cup- 
board brought from Scotland, 
made more noise than they did. 

After supper the Captain 
stirred things up by what 
should have been a flash-light 
picture, but was only an ex- 
plosion. And then the grand- 
mother laid her spectacles in 
the family Bible and told us 
this tale. It has so pointed a 
moral that we recommend it 
for a collection of Tales for the 
Young. 

‘“My two uncles,” said the 
little grandmother, ‘‘ were the 
first men that ever built steam- 
boats on the lake. They built 
two. They put all they had 
into’em. The one’s name was 
the Phenix. She burned clear 
down to the water's edge. The 
other was the Enterprise. She 
sank.” 

Yet we slept well upon it. 
The little boy even admitted 
“ it is nicer to sleep in a farm- 
house, though it is more fun 
in a tent.” And the Captain 
dreamed of a canoe all of alu- 
minum; so light that, only start 
her, and she would go forever! 

Next morning Mrs. Alexan- 
der, from her kitchen door, 
directed us across lots. 

** You see that dash of sand 
—past that jag—around that 
clearing? That's the gap.” 

And we hastened over the 
fields. For this isa thing we 
delight in—to fling the reins 
to Fate, and let her gallop 
with us whither she will. 

Leaving the clay of a form- 
er lake-bottom, we struck 
into the sand of a former 
lake - shore, and climbed 
steadily up among pines, 
beeches, poplars, and whitest 
of white birches. Often we 
turned to note the sinking of 
plain and lake; so that we 
were presently overtaken by 
a cart. The driver, a re 
faced young fellow, whose 
trousers were a variegated 
landscape of clever patches, 
looked expressionless as a 


tree until his slow eyes 
found the little boy. Then 
they lighted, and he said, 


* Wouldn't the little chap like to ride?” 

In the halt at every ‘‘ thank you, ma’am,” 
we learned about the few 
dwellings we passed, and about 
the mountains’ other inhabi- 
tants. Foxes were many, and 
deer. Only the other day a doe 
had come into the garden to 
look for her fawn. And bears 
—small black ones. Every au- 
tumn they came to this deserted 
orchard for apples. 

We drew up before a cabin. 
It was very gray and low. But 
the peaks overtopping it, and 
the sunflowers and hollyhocks 
pranking its walls, and the mar- 
igolds, phlox, four -o’clocks 
around it, made us think the 
good God liked to pour his own 
luxuries upon his mountaineers. 
A little white-haired child ran 
out, crying *‘ Dad!” 

The man lifted it, looked over 
its curls at us with a smile dawning from 
some depth, and said, ‘* Won't ye come in to 
dinner?” 

Wouldn't we? Not every day could we 
enter a kitchen-parlor like this one, with 
white bare floor, and window. shades with 
pictures,and masterpieces of mysterious dried 





“‘«& BLACK EVIL PIT.” 


bouquets upon the mantel. 
Not every day could we be 
served by such a dainty 
wild flower of a woman, nor 
see the Captain drink from 
a cup marked “A Good 
Child,” nor find the little 
boy speechless a meal 
through, his eyes upon a 
plate with Noah’s Ark in 
the middle, and all the ani- 
mals out in a procession on 
the rim. 

They hung upon our 
words. They had read 
about canoes and the Meet, 
but never had seen a live 
canoeist. They detained us 
with pretexts. The little wife 
would show us the house, 
halting in the guest-room 
that we might mark the 
brand-new set of furniture; and on the bureau 
—light of civilization!—a red plush mani- 
cure-case. “It takes some time toget things, 
when you hadn't much to start with,” she 
said, with, we were glad to think, more of 
pride than apology. And she ran merrily 
down with us to the brook, where ‘‘ John’s 
mother used to wash, and make fire under 
the big kettle. But now John has made an 
aqueduct to the house, and thé*washing isn't 
anything to what it used to be.” 

n parting they asked, ‘‘ Wouldn't we 
please stop in on our way back?” 

The afternoon walk was chiefly the de- 
scent into Mineville. 

Place of huge chimneys, of smoke, of 
crazy plank walks, of miners’ dwellings, of 
saloons, of rushing machines, of a black, evil 
pit in the centre, and white doves fluttering 
up from it like souls out of Lay amt 

Crouched in the buckets, we dropped five 
hundred feet sheer down, and stepped out 
into an icy chillness, among listless, black- 
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ened men. Cyclopean pillars rose above us 
in three tiers of arches to the far sky; and 
beyond us sunk another pit, and down in it 
moved lights, which meant each a man, 
Their shouts came hollow. There was a 
crash, long rolls of awful reverberations, 
and the stifling breath of dynamite. It was 
joyful to rise again into the sunlight; to be 
able to langh at the little boy on a high 
stool proudly scrawling his name in the 
visitors’ book, and to give thanks for the 
blessings of common day. 

‘Oh no! There was no place to eat or 
sleep in Mineville,” the grocery man said; 
‘* but here was a wagon going five miles up, 
and the driver Mr. McGill, the school-master.” 

So, while crimson flakes filled the top of 
the pass, and a whippoorwill sang, we lis- 
toned to the story of Barney McGill; how, a 
little orphan boy, he had worked in the mines, 
and studied betweentimes and nights, and 
saved enough to go away to school; how he 
had come back to take the big Mineville 
school, and quell and inspire its roughest 
spirits; how, since, he had sent each sister 
away to study and become a teacher. He 
told it as modestly and bravely as he had 
lived it, and then disappeared from our sight 
in a group of laughing, pretty young wo- 
men. 

There was still a mile. The little boy en- 
livened it by a discovery. 
**Ha! I see how the stars 
come out! IT was lookin 
ata spot, and a star poppec 
out just like p- corn!” 
But we found it best not to 
stare too long at any tree 
or bush, lest it should take 
on form and motion ‘‘ very 
like a bear.” And the 
small cabin, when we reach- 
ed it, rayed out upon the 
dark mountain .road a 
cheery, welcome light. 


We could see the moun- 
taineer, in a fresh shirt, 
reading aloud from his pa- 
per while his wife sewed. 
A basin of the marigolds 
was on the table. The 
shed door stood open. As 
we walked in, both rose to 
meet us. He was unmis- 
takably smiling now, and 
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“ GERNEGROSS”.... SPREAD HER SAIL 


over his shoulder her voice came with an 
exultant ring: 
“I told John you'd be back! Supper’s all 
ready.” 
FLORENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


BY MILDRED HOWELLS. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA. 
Karnenine Kiva. 
Posie Maynanp. 
Louise Weston. 
Jack Weston. 
Ricnarp Dran, Stage-manager. 
Haney Travers. 
Howarp Fatrrievp. 


Scrne. in the Dramatic Club's club-house 
juat before the last dress rehearsal of their new 
play. Katnerine is discovered with her yellow 
book in her hand. She is dressed in a Watteau 
gown, and her hair is powdered. 


K. “Sir, you honor me too much. Believe 
me, I am grateful, but my heart has long been 
another's.” H'm; let me see! “Sir, you honor 
me too much, too much, much.” Oh yes! “ Sir, 
you honor me too much. Believe me, I am grate- 
ful, but my heart is another's.” (She looks at 
her book.) No, “has long been another's. Sir, 
yeu honor me too much, Believe me, 1—” (An- 
ter Jack.) Oh, is that you, Jack? How fortu- 
nate; we shall have a chance to go through our 
scene together. I feel a little uncertain about it 
still. 

J. What were you rehearsing when I came in ? 

K. 1 was refusing Harry Travers—I mean Sir 
Rupert. 

. I supposed that you'd had practice enough 
at that in real life not to have to rehearse it. 

K. Don’t be rude. 

J. I'm not rude; I’m simply truthful. 

K. Well, then, don’t be truthful. Now, please 
begin your part; you open the scene. 

J. “ At last I am to meet the idol of my dreams, 
and alone. Oh, rapturous moment!” Now you 
enter at the right. 

K. “ Edward, my lord, is it possible that you 
are here? | thought you a thonsand miles away.” 

J. “To love, all things are possible.” You'd 
better stand a little nearer, so I can clasp your 
hand. “Loveliest of thy sex, F can no longer 
restrain myself.” Do stand still! I can’t follow 
you around the stage on my knees, “I love you 
with an unlimited devotion.” 

K. “A limitless devotion.” 

J. It’s the same thing. 

K. Not at all; and by-the-way, Jack, I wish 
you'd exert vourself to be a little more realistic 
in your love scenes, and act as if vou meant them. 
You might pretend that I am Miss Maynard. » 

J. I don’t know what you mean. 

K. Well, I won't insist on your understanding, 
but please put a little more realism into it. 

J. All right. “Do not scorn me!” 

XK. “T scorn you? Oh, pity me! Rise, I pray 
you, and cease this mockery.” 

J. “You do not believe me? 
The dence! 

K. Jack! 

J. Well, I was merely trying to carry out your 
suggestion of realism. 

. 1 don’t see why you are so disagreeable this 
morning. 

J. Probably yon've just been talking to Trav- 
ers, and you find the contrast too great. He al- 
wavs was a mealy-mouthed creature. 

K. Really, Jack, if you're going to be unpleas- 
ant, pleqse confine yourself to me, and don't abuse 
my friewds. 

J. Oh, if it hurts your feelings so much, I won't 
talk about the man. I had no idea he was such 
a friend of vours. 

K. I hope I may still choose my own friends 

J. 1 don't object ; only it’s rather awkward for 
me when he’s around ; I have to play so decided- 
ly a second fiddle. But I suppose that’s always 
the way it is; as soon as a girl has secured one 
man she starts off after another. 

XK. And the poor imposed-apon men, they are 
famous as models of constancy. Didn't Shake- 
speare write something about them ? (She sings.) 

“Then sigh no more, my lady, sigh no more, 
Mew were deceivers ever; 
One foot in sea, one foot on shore, 
To one thing constant never.” 
Dear me, that can’t have been the one I meant 
to quote; perhaps it onght to have been women ; 
only that doesn’t seem to quite fit the metre. 

J. (sulkily). I hate to hear a girl trying to be 
sarcastic, 

K. Oh, do you? Well, if you don’t like my 
natural character, suppose we turn back to the 
play, where I am inane enough to please any 
man, 

J. What was my cue? 


Nay, I swear.” 
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K. “1 swear ”—only you needn't do it again ; 
I will imagine the swearing. 

J. Oh yes. “ You do not believe me? Nay, 
I swear, by all the gods above, that I love you. 
Cupid himself shall bear witness, for he has 
wounded me so deep through your bright eyes 
that if you have not pity on me I shall die.” 

K. “Oh, do not die; I pray you do not die.” 

J. “What! then you pity me?” 

K. “1 pity every wounded creature.” 

J. “Divine discretion, and yet more heavenly 
pity! Then you are sorry for the havee your 
eves have wrought?” 

K. “T much regret to cause you pain, my lord, 
- yet I—I am not sorry.’ 

J. “ Belinda!” When I say “ Belinda,” please 
stand a little nearer, 80 I can seize your hand. 

K. Very well. I'll do it when the perform. 
ance comes off, but you must excuse me in the 
rehearsals. 

J. You don’t mind my taking your hand, do 
you? 

XK. Td rather not have you. 

J. You won't let the man you're engaged to 
hold your hand ? 

K. Ud rather you didn't, 

J. Kitty, what do you mean? 

K. You know perfectly well what I mean; 
and if I try to explain, you'll simply twit me 
with being jealous ; besides, it’s too humiliating 
to go into the particulars. 

. Ob, 1 understand; I've been expecting it 
for a long time. You're tired of the engage- 
ment, and want to break it off. Well, I won't 
stand in the way of your desires. 

K. I do want to break it off; you've shown 
me so often that you repented it that I should 
despise myself if I held you to it any longer. 

J. That's right; put the blame of your fickle- 
hess on me. 

K. You're willing to take anything that will 
rid you of me. Then take this. (She gives him 
the engagement ring.) 

{ Enter R Ricnarp Dean with the troupe. 

R. Oh, here vou are! I've been looking all 
over the place for you. Well, I think we're all 
together at last, so let’s begin the rehearsal. 
Miss Weston, you open the ball. Why, where 
is Miss Weston ? 

7. I think I saw her going off with Fairfield, 
a minute ago. 

R. By Jove! That’s the third time she’s 
given me the slip this morning. Look here, the 
rest of you; will you pledge your respective 
words of honor that you'll stay here until I get 
back ? 

The Crowd (in injured voices). Of course we 
will. 

R. All right; I won't be gone a second. 

[ Brit left. 

P. 1 don't see why Mr, Dean should always 
get so cross about little things. Why, yester- 
day, when Jack and I just stopped a moment to 
speak to each other, he came tearing back in 
such a fury and asked where we'd been for the 
last half-hour, and I know we weren't but a few 
minutes; were we, Jack? (She gazes at Jack 
with quileless eyes, while Travers amiles, and 
Krrry bites her lip.) 

J. Not more than five, at the most. 

7. Miss King, would you mind looking over 
our scene together while we're waiting? I still 
feel a trifle uneasy about it. (They walk to the 
back of the stage and rehearse.) 

P. How long it seems to take Miss King and 
Harry to learn their parts together. I'm sure 
thev haven’t more than two pages, and her scenes 
with you must be five at least, and yet you don’t 
have to rehearse half so often. I know that I'm 
awfully silly and stupid, but I don’t understand. 

J. ( gloomily, while he watches Krery and Trav- 
ers). It’s just as well that you don’t understand. 
Look here; I'm sick of standing around and 
waiting for Dean; can’t we do something? Let's 
be gay and jolly. 

T. Yes, let’s be gay and jolly. Ha, ha! Why, 
Jack, you look like a thunder-cloud. What did 
you eat for breakfast ? 

J. Shut ap—do, Travers! I'll tell vou what: 
ri play, and you can dance. (He sits down at 
the piano and starts, a waltz that he plays faster 
and faster. In the midst of it Dean comes back 
with the missing couple, who immediately join in 
the dance. Dean rushes from one pair to the 
other, vainly trying to stop them ; the music sud- 
denly ends with a crash.) 

The Dancers (breathlessly). 
Jack; du go on! 

R. (solemnly). What time do you people sup- 
pose it is? 

All, Give it up. 

R. It’s within half an hour of luncheon, and 
we shall only have time for one scene, and if 
you don’t hustle there won't be time for that. I 
suppose that you know the performance comes 
off to-morrow night, and that you all feel very 
settled in your minds and sure of your parts, to 
be wasting your time like this. But you've all 
got your costumes, and I suppose, after all, that's 
the main thing. (He folds his arms and retires, 
severely, up the stage.) 

T. Oh come, Dean, don’t be so hard on us! 

?. 'm so sorry to have offended you, Mr. 
Dean. Plearve forgive me! 

D. Oh ves, I forgive you, this time and for the 
next ten times you do it. 1 suppose it’s your 
nature. Now, I suggest that in the time that's 
left before lunch we have a rehearsal of the 
love scene, because, after all, that’s the hardest; 
and then that you all come in the afternoon and 
go through with the whole thing. 

F. But I was going to play tennis. 

P. I've absolutely promised Mr. Brown to drive 
with him, 

K. And there’s the picnic on the river. 

L. We can’ postpone that. 

R. Oh, well, do as you please. Of course, if 
you choose to make your friends pay fifty cents 


Oh, don’t stop, 
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to come and see you make geese of yourselves, 
J don’t object. Only I think it would be cheaper 
for them to see you do it off the stage. 

J. Aren't you rather rough on us, Dean? 
We'll come this afternoon, of course; only don’t 
let’s have the Jove scene now; let’s begin at the 
beginning, and start off with Louise’s speech. 

R. All right. Miss Weston, eer 
Good heavens, she’s off again! ( inks into a 
limp heap.) Well, she can stay off if she wants 
to. I give the whole thing up; it’s worse than 
pigs in clover. 

K. Don’t be so discouraged, Dick ; we will act 
the love scene, if you want us to; that is, if Mr. 
Weston has no insurmountable objections. 

J. { y). Ob, I don’t mind, not at all, if 
yon feel like it, Miss King. 

R. Kitty, you've saved my life! I’m not sure 
that it was worth doing, but you've done it. Al- 
low me to offer you this token of my gratitude. 
(He feels in his pockets.) Unfortunately, the 
token doesn’t seem to be forth-coming, so you will 
have to be contented with the gratitude for the 
present and take the token on trust. Now, Jack, 
you come in at the right. 

J. “ At last I am to meet the idol of my dreams, 
and alone. Oh, rapturous moment !” 

K. (looking at the andience), “ Faward, my 
lord, is it possible that vou are here? I thought 
you a thousand miles away.” 

J. (in @ monotonous voice, with hia hands in 
his pockets, and his eyes on the floor). “To love, 
all things are poss#le. Loveliest of thy sex, I 
can no longer restrain myself! I love you with 
a limitless devotion. Do not scorn me!” 

K. (with sarcasm). “I scorn you? Oh, pity 
me! Rise, I pray you, and cease this mockery.” 

J. (lifelesaly). “ You do not believe me? Nay, 
I swear, by all the gods ahove, I love you. Cupid 
himself shall be my witness, for he has wounded 
me so deep through your bright eyes that if you 
have not pity on me [ shall die.” 

R. (who has been writhing through this per- 
formance). Weston, is that your idea of making 
love? 

J. (gloomily), I don’t know. 

R. Of course I know that vou've both had to 
rehearse your parts until you must be fearfal- 
ly sick of them, but I had no idea they bored 
you like this. (With engaging frankness.) In 
fact, I gave you the parts because I thought, as 
a newly engaged couple, you wouldn’t mind keep- 
ing up such an eternal spooning. But, appar- 
ently, even you've got sick of it. 

P. Why, they act as if they'd even got sick of 
each other. 

XK. Isn’t it almost time for lunch, Dick? I’m 
fearfully hungry. 

R. Not within quarter of an hour of it. Now, 
won't you two please try that scene again, and 
put a little more life into it? A haughty bear- 
ing and a proud reserve are all very excellent in 
their way, but they’re not exactly the thing for a 
love scene. 

K. Oh, Pl do it as many times as you like, 
It's a matter of perfect indifference to me how 
often I do it. 

R. That's just the trouble. Yon're altogether 
too indifferent about it. Now, if you could only 
forget that Jack’s Lord Horton, and that you 
are the village beauty, and pretend that Jack's 
making it up as he goes along, and that he really 
means it— 

K. Thank you, but the effort would be too 
great. I prefer him as Lord Horton. 

J. I'm glad you prefer me in any character, 

K. In a choice of evils one takes the least. 

R. If you don't mind beginning now— 

K. Not at all. 

J. Not in the least, “At last I am to meet 
the idol of my dreams, and alone, Oh, raptur- 
ous moment,” ete. (He and Krrry go through 
the whole thing with the utmost frigidity, Kurry 
stands with her back turned toward him, and he 
stares at the wall about a foot above her head.) 

R. (groaning). Oh, this won’t do; it really 
won’t do at all. If you keep up this chilling 
tone we shall all catch our deaths of cold in no 
time. Why, thie temperature has fallen ten de- 
grees since vou began. 

J. (savagely). Look here, Dean; I've done my 
best, and I won’t stand being talked to like a 
galley-slave any longer. 

?. Oh, I didn’t mean to rile you. I tell you 
what, I'll get Travers to go through the scene 
with Kitty, and then you'll see what I mean. 
He’s one of the best love-makers I know. 

J. 1 should think that he verged on the pro- 
fessional, he does it so much. 

K. But I'm sure there isn’t time before lunch, 
Dick. 

R. Oh, bother lunch. Travers, I say, Trav- 
ers! (Travers emerges from behind the scenes.) 

T. Well, what is it? (He recites to himself.) 
“You have foiled me for this once, but a day 
will come, Ha, ha!” Does that sound fiendish 
enough? Ha, ha! ha, ha! ha, ha! There! I 
like that tone better. Ha, ha! 

R. No, no; drop the villain, I want you to 
go through Weston’s part for him. He doesn’t 
get in enough fire, and I want you to give him 
some pointers. 

7. Fire? Oh yes, but I don’t know the part. 

R. You can read it as you go along. 

7. Allright. (He takes the book.) 

K. (despairingly). Um sure there isn’t time. 

T. (cheerfully). Lots of it, “At last I am to 
meet,” ete, (Jack stands and watches them for a 
— ny oe os ene blacker and blacker as they 

over to Posir and sits down 
< one © ate chair arms, while she sits on the 
other. start a violent flirtation, Krrry, 
observing this, grows more and more spirited in 
her acting.) 

R. (in the centre of the stage). There! that’s 
something like. 

7. “Do not scorn me.” 

X. “I scorn you? Ob, pity me! Rise, I pray 


you, and cease this mockery.” 
her hand, which TRAVERS es.) 

T. “ You do not believe me? Ney, ” ete. 

P. How well they act together ! 

J. Too well. And you won't forget the last 
waltz to-night ? 

P. Ym afraid that vou're the one that will for- 


(She holds ont 


it. 

J. As if I could ever forget you! 

RR. Splendidly done; magniticent ! 
idea you could act like that, Kitty. 

XK. “Oh, do not die; I pray you, do not die !"’ 

7. “What! Then you pity me?” 

K. “I pity every wounded creature.” 

7’. “ Divine discretion, and yet more heavenly 
pity! Then you are sorry for the havoc your 
eves have wrought ?” 

XK. “1 much regret to cause you pain, my lord, 
and vet I—I am not sorry.” 

T. © Belinda!” (He seizes Kirry’s other hand ; 
Jack jumps to his feet, making the chair lose its 
balance, and Posin falls to the ground, & 
screams, and there is general confusion, Jack 
and Deas help her to rise.) 

R. I hope you're not hurt. 

J. It was frightfally clumsy of me. 
forgive me? 

P. Oh, P’'m not hurt at all, only my ankle. 

R. Do you think it’s sprained ? 

P. Oh no, just turned a little. If somebody 
will be kind enough to help me to the hotel— 

K. Could I help you, or perhaps Mr, Travers— 

P. I couldn't think of spoiling the rehearsal 
by taking either of you away; so if Jack will 
escort me— 

J. I shall be delighted. (He offers her his arm, 
and they exit.) 

R. H'm, what wonderful fortitude the lady 
shows! Going off with the very person we need 
most, with an air of perfect innocence. She is 
the coolest— 

T. If Miss King isn’t too tired we might go 
through with our scene until Jack comes back. 
R. But I wanted to drill Jack in his part, hang 

Well, | suppose that’s the next best thing. 
7. If I could only find my villain’s part. I 
must have laid it down somewhere here. (He 
hunts about at the back of the stage.) 

KX. Dick, do take him away; I can’t bear it 
any longer. 

R. Holloa! what's up? 

K. I can’t explain it now; only take him away, 
do take him away. 

7. I can’t think where that part is. 
notice whether I had it when I came in? 

R. I'm pretty sure you didn’t; the last I saw 
of it it was lying on the billiard table upstairs. 

T. Oh, thanks. [ Brit. 

R. Rather good for an off-hand fib, wasn’t it, 
Kitty? Why, Kitty, you're erying! 

K. (between her sobs). Of course I’m erying, 
I shall go on erying forever. My heart is bro- 
ken. 

R. I'm awfully sorry. 
could be mended ? 

A. But my engagement’s broken. 

R. That is serious. Still, perhaps if you would 
tell me about it, we might be able to mend that. 
What did you break it about ? 

K. I—I don’t know. 

RR. 1 suppose, of course, that it’s Jack’s fault. 

K. Entirely; he had no right— No, it was 
all my fault—all! I'm a perfectly unbearable, 
selfish, jealous girl, Oh, you've no idea how hor- 
rid I am. 

R. Well, no, perhaps not ; 


I had no 


Can you 


it! 


Did you 


You don’t think it 


still, if you say 


K. How brutal of you to joke— 
again.) 

R. 1 didn’t mean any harm, Kitty. I only 
thought it might cheer you up a little to look on 
the humorous side of the matter. In fact, I 
can’t bear to see a girl ery; it breaks me all up. 
I know, of course, that they’re crying about no- 
thing half of the time, and to get their own way 
the other half; but it rattles me frightfully just 
the same. Why, when a girl begins to ery, and 
her nose gets red, and comes out all over spots, I 
ean't stand it. I say, Kitty, do stop this, just to 
oblige me. You've no idea how it breaks me up. 

K. (wiping lier eyes). 13 my nose red ? 

R. Wal. not very; not half as red as your 
eves, 

K. I suppose they are red; but I don’t care 
now. Jack doesn’t care. (She lifts her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes.) 

R. For goodness’ sake, do brace up, there’s a 
good girl. I can’t stand this kind of thing any 
longer. If it should go on I should simply melt 
away like a lump of ou ; 

K. Tl try to stop, Dick. But if you'd just 
broken your engagement, you would be crying, 
too. 

R. Then you did the breaking ? 

K. Not exactly. 

R. He did it? 

K. No, not at all. We both did it, 

R. I see, like children with a motto-cracker ; 
and then you were both seared when it went off. 
And now I suppose you're both sorry, 

K. Heart-broken, Good gracious! There’s 
somebody coming, and my eyes— 

R. Run up stairs and wash them; they'll be 
all right. Cheer up; I'll help vou if I can. 

Exit Kurry at Enter Sack at left. 

J. Tm afraid I'm rather late, Dean, but 1 
shunted the lady as soon as possible. 

R. Then you didn’t have to carry her up 
stairs ? 

J. No; I left her in the care of her mother, 
and that seemed to help her ankle a good deal. 
Where's Miss King ? 

R. She's safe upstairs. I’ve heard all about 
it, old man—the engagement being off, and all 
that. 

J. Oh, lave you? She certainly is beginning 
to enjoy her freedom as soon as possible. Yes, 
it’s all over. 


(She sobs 
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R. Tt must be a tremendous relief to you to 
have it end so “von after you'd discovered your 
mistake. I’ve always said that a bachelor’s life 
was the best, and now you can come back to it 
with an additional zest. 

J. Oh yes, | shail go on living. I suppose 
that she'll marry some day, and I hope that she'll 
be happy with some good fellow ; but there isn’t 
a man living that's worthy of her. 

I suppose vou think you came as near it as 
any one? 

+. No; I'ma pretty poor sort of a fellow, but 
I did love her. 

R. There's no use in being so gloomy about it, 
even if you did. It’s all over, and you're a free 
man again, 

J. Yes, it’s all over. 

R. ( putting his hand on Jack's shoulder). And 
if it wasn't all quite over? If she were sorry, 


She was never happier in her 


R. Yes, awfully happy. She's been down here 
erying her eves ont, and reducing me to a mush 


of sympathy for the last ten minutes. I feel as 
soft as a water-soaked sponge. 

J. Where is she? 

R. Upstairs in the greenroom. (Hrit Jack.) 


Off like a flash. 
nard ! 

P. 1 hope I'm not too late to rehearse. Has 
evervbody gone ? 

R. But your ankle— 

P. Oh ves, my ankle. Why, when I got home 
I found T hadn't really sprained it at all; it was 
just my imagination, Wasn't it silly of me? I 
~— such an imagination, 

I should think vou had. 

P It only hurts just a little bit now; if you'll 
only help me to a chair it will be all right in a 
moment, (Dran succumbs helplessly, and leads 
her to a chair.) 

R. I suppose that you'll have to give up your 
dance in the second act to-morrow night ? 

P. My dance? Oh dear no! I shall be quite 
well by that time. It's only because I'm so silly 
that I talk about it now. I'm not a bit brave. 
Besides, I couldn’t bear to disappoint vou, Mr. 
Dean. 

R. It’s no matter about me, I assure you. The 
dance could be cut ont perfectly well; or, I tell 
you what, we could give it to Miss Weston. She 
dances finely. 

P. Oh, I couldn't think of letting you take all 
that trouble about it; besides, I've quite set my 
foolish little heart on dancing it. I've got such 
a dear pair of buckles on my slippers. Aren’t 
they charming? (She diplays them with a child- 


(Enter Poste.) Why, Miss May- 


o) ace.) 

gr (relenting from his purpose). 
charming, delightful. 

P. I'm so glad vou like them. 

R. ( falling still lower). It wasn’t entirely the 
buckles that I meant. 

[ 2uter Miss Weston and Fatrrtep. 

L. Are you ready for us yet? Why, where 
are all the rest ? 

R. We are ready; 


They 


are 


I might say, waiting. 
{ Enter TRAVERS. 

7. I can’t find my part anywhere. Are you 
sure you saw it here, Dean? Why, Miss May- 
nard—your ankle ! 

P. Oh yes,my ankle. Why, when I got home, 
etc. (They retire to the back of the stage.) 

L. Well, aren’t you going to rehearse ? 

F. Yes; we can't wait here all day. 

R. 1 don’t ask you to, I don’t want the earth. 
I'm only an abused stage-manager, to be batted 
about from pillar to post. Go on; stamp on 
me! 

L. We didn’t mean to be rude; but you know 
how trving it is to be kept waiting. 

R. Yes, I know. Let’s see; you're all here 
except Jack and Kitty, and they're upstairs. 
(He goes out and calls.) 1 say, Jack, come down ; 
Miss Weston is waiting. Do you hear? Miss 
Weston is waiting! (He re-eniers.) That will 
fetch them, if anything will. Now, we'll have 
that love scene once more and then a grand re- 
hearsal, and be half an hour late for lunch, If 
any one objects, I shall have their heart's blood. 
I don’t want to be severe, but my temper is 
roused. (Hnter Jack and Kirry.) Now, if you 
please, the love scene; and throw a little more 
life into it. Pretend that you are utter strangers, 
and give it warmth, 

K. You begin, Jack. 

J. (with enthusiasm). “ At last I am to meet 
the idol of my dreams, and alone. Oh, raptur- 
ous moment!” 

K. “Edward, my lord, is it possible that you 
are here? I thought you a thousand miles 


J. “To love, all things are possible.” (Sei#ing 
her hand.) “ Loveliest of thy sex, I can no longer 
restrain myself, I love you with a limitless de- 
votion. Do not scorn me.” 

XK. “Lgcorn you? Oh, pity me! Rise, I pray 
you, and cease this mockery.” 

J. “You do not believe me? Nay, I swear, 
by all the gods above, I love you. Cupid him 
self shall be my witness, for he has wounded me 
so deep through your bright eyes that if you have 
not pity on me I shall die.” 

K. “Oh, do not die! 
die!” 

J. “What! Then you pity me?” 

K. “I pity every wounded creature.” 

J. “ Divine discretion, and vet more heavenly 
pity! And are vou sorry for the havoc your eyes 
have wronght ?” 

X. “T much regret to canse you pain, my lord, 
and vet I—TI am not sorry.” 

J. “ Belinda!” 

(Dean and the others applaud loudly, and ery 
“ Bravo! “ splendid!” “ Magnificent!) 


CURTAIN. 


I pray you, do not 
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for pattern and deseription see No. 
Supplement 





FROM 8 To 5 YEARS OLD. 





Il. on pattern sheet 


sack oF Potonarse Dress, Fie. 5, 
on Page 537 


RELICS OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES AT 
THE WORLDS FAIR, 


NY organization or society which has for its purpose a 
j 


4 


LA desire to bring the people of to-day in closer contact 
with those hardy patriots who threw off the oppressive yoke 
which bound us to the mother country must do a praise- 
worthy work, provided that that work has no element of 
snobbery in the methods which such a society adopts to 


secure its accomplishment, 


The laws and customs of pri 


mogeniture, which prevailed in England a century or so ago 
to a greater extent than they do now, were the direct cause 
of sending to parts of this country some of the best. men and 
women who participated in the development of the colo 


nies 
men sprung who, as lead 
ers, participated in the 
struggle which, 
though ever on the eve 
of failure, finally led to 
the independence of the 
colonies of course 
another class 
came from other 
motives, and they and 
their descendants fought 
just as effectively and val 
iantly for the independence 
which is our heritage. 
But these—the Puritans— 
were just as much opposed 
to the idea that one son 
should inherit everything 
worth having, while the 
daughters and younger 
should be content 
with next to nothing. In 
this disregard for the Old 
World custom of primo- 
geniture, the Puritans and 
the Cavaliers thought 
alike It has therefore 
come about that the Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati, which 
was composed at first only 
of officers who participated 
in the Revolutionary war, 
and to which membership 
descended to the eldest son 
just as titles pass in the 


unequal 


there 
which 


was 


S008 


From such some, indeed a great many, of the sturdy 





Back or Grat’s Frock, Fre. 7, 
on Page 537. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Crocnet Cape. 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


English nobility, has never from the beginning amounted to 
much, At first the soeiety was looked upon with suspicion, 
and the plain people who had fought in the ranks and become 
fixed in their democracy were afraid that the officers who 
had laid aside their swords and spurs did not mean to emulate 
the example of the old Roman from whom they took the 
name of their society, but contemplated making an effort to es- 
tablish an order of nobility in a land which had been won by 
those who professed the belief that all men were born free 
and equal. But it was seen a great many years ago that the 
Society of the Cincinnati was no menace whatever to our 
democratic institutions, and now when the gentlemen who 
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5 To 7 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No. ILI. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 





Apron ror Great From 2 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. IV. on pat- 
terp-sheet Supplement. 


meet at the society’s annual reunions and partake of a very 
quiet dinner, the city editor of a paper, whether it be in New 
fork, Boston, Philadelphia, Charleston, or Baltimore, says to 
the reporter who is sent to chronicle the doings at the festival, 
* Oh, a stickful will do for that,” which, in plain English, 
means that the happenings at a meeting of the society, on ac- 
count of its antiquity and high lineage, are considered to be 
worth a paragraph two inches long, to be sandwiched, per- 
haps, between the accounts of a suicide and a divorce-court 
trial, to each of which, however humble the actors, five or 


six inches is given. 

We no longer fear such 
organizations; indeed, as 
has been said before, when 
their efforts bring us near- 
er to any kind of realiza- 
tion of what manner of 
men fought the great fight 
for independence, and 
when they show us how 
these men lived, we should 
be grateful to them. In 
this scoffing age when the 
humorists hold nothing 
too sacred for them to ex- 
ercise their talents upon, 
we have even had George 
Washington held up to us 
in what was thought to 
be a ridiculous view that 
should excite our mirth. 
Atsuch a time any worthy 
movement in an opposite 
direction is most welcome. 
Several years ago a society 
was formed of Sons of the 
American pela ae 
to this any respectable per- 
son was eligible who find 
for an ancestor a man who 
had fought in our first 
great struggle, and it 
made no difference wheth- 
er that man had worn an 
officer's sword, or humbly 
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carried a private’s trusty flintlock. Some time later and 
upon the same lines, and with the same qualifications for 
membership, a society of Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution was formed, Of this society Mrs. Harrison, the wife 
of the President of the United States, was made President, 
and there are now in the various States many chapters hold- 
ing charters from the general society, which has its head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Men who go into such organizations as the first two men- 
tioned are frequently, too frequently perhaps, content to let 
the purely socia) character of the meetings exhaust all of 
their energies, and pur- 
sue no further the origi 
nal purpose that bound 
them together. Their 
talents for practical 
work find outlet in 
their ordinary business 
occupations, But wo- 
men are somewhat dif- 
ferent. A woman bound 
down by the drudgery 
of household cares 
would not often be 
moved to join such an 
organization. Other wo- 
men, not so hampered, 
once being in, very nat 
urally inquire how they 
can practically show a 
reason for the existence 
of their society. And 
this question was raised 
by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution 
soon after the incorpo 

ration of their society 
Mrs. Frank Stewart Os 
born, the Regent for Ll 
linois, proposed that the 
first work of the socie 
ty should be to organize 
and prepare a Colonial 
Exhibit for the World’s 
Fair to be held in Chi 
cago next year. This 
appeared to be the prac 
tical thing that was 
needed, and seemed 
worthy of enlisting the 
energies of the members 
of the society for some 
little time. Therefore 
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Pig. 1.—Dress wirn Ficaro JAcKET AND WATTEAU 
Pieat.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see No. VIL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Fieurep Lawn Morninc Dress. 
For pattern and description see No. IX 
on patiern-shect Supplement. 


adopted, and Mrs. Osborn was selected as 
the chairman of the committee to arrange 
the exhibit. 

The first step was to apply for space, and 
this was promptly allotted to the society 
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Fig. 2.—Emprre Gown with CAsaQue. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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in the Woman’s Building, now in rapid process of erection 
at Chicago. The plans of the committee at present coutem- 

late the showing of a colonial house with the interior of 
Mount Vernon as a general model. From Mount Vernon, to 
be sure, little if anything can be expected, for remote though 
the national capital be from Chicago, there will be few 
strangers who come to see the great fair who will not find 
time to go to Washington, and none of such who go there 
will fail to make a pilgrimage to the spot where our first 
President lived and died and is entombed. But with other 
furnishings of the same period easily available, there should 
be no difficulty whatever in showing what a colonial man- 
sion was like with an exactness that would be not only plain 
to the foreign visitors, and show them how our great-grand- 


fathers lived, but afford to the 
scoffing Americans of this time- 
devouring and irreverent electric 
age an opportunity to realize 
that those men and women of 
more than a century ago, when 
tallow candles were the best il 
Juminating methods, were actual 
and serious persons to whom we 
owe a debt of greatest grati 
tude. Though the lights may 
have been dim after nightfall 
in those fateful years, the spirit 
of the people was strong in a 
determination to establish the 
rights of mankind. I cannot 
better describe the exhibit that 
these ladies propose to organize 
than to quote from a circular 
which has been issued to the 
people of the country. This 
circular says: 


“It is desirable to have not only the 
chairs and tables and bedsteads of our 
great-grandmothers’ time, but cooking 
utensils, ornaments, silver—anything 
that is strictly colonial in ite character 
and belongs to the use of the house. No 
such opportunity to illustrate the past 
as this will again offer itself, certainly 
not for several generations to come, 
and the object-leseon will be remem 
bered a lifetime. The transportation 
of these exhibits will be paid, and the 
most watchful care will be taken of 
them. The idea is to make every room 
as correct as possible, in order that 
every detail, not only in furniture but 
in decoration, may be carried out 

“Each exbibit must have upon it 
the family name of itsowner. To hold 
china there will be glass cupboards, 
and to prevent any possible damage by 
handling the various articles, there will 


Fig. 4.—Back View or Gown, 
Fig, 2. 
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be a system 
will eee that all the rales are enforced. It ie hoped 
that some portion of the relics will be donated to the 
Memorial Home in Washington, which the Daugtiters 
time to erect 

It will he seen that the Daughters of the 
Kevolation have undertaken a great piece of work, bout 
there i¢ bo true American woman but will do her ut 
forts of the orgauization. Muwey 
to further the plans, The work camneot be 
1 subscription of $15,000, Lady Aber- 
teen has obte'ued that amount in this country for a 
foreign exhibit. Sure 
for ee 


moet to second the « 
= heeded 


dowe without 


han mport ut exhibit of our own, Each and 
ghout the United States is appeal- 
yanize enlertainments to obtain the money 
I New Tork Cl magte t has a membership of 150 wo- 
ros and vrowing, and it ie trawkly 
bat Chicage 

Let the 
fore, for they should certainly take the lead. Conld 
net the New York Chapter get up a superb colunial 
a sd in thie way raiee a fine sulbec ription ? 

“The promise of the spectacie of men and women 
costumed in the garments of Revolutionary times 
would secure interest at o ; or, if this was not foand 
practicable, a magnificent concert could be given, 
Certainly, the opportunity in New York for securing 
the best artists is not wanting. Is it not possible for 
the New York Society of Sons of the American Revo- 
in the work? They have treated the 
Da aghe » with unfailing courtesy and attention, and 


every ¢ pet me there 
ed to 


i, and be prey 
tied 
ee istane 


looks ~~ ly to New York for 


ee 


lution to aid 


the tlonnal Seciety of Sous paseed a reswlution at 
heir annual meeting in Hartford net long ago in which 
they promised to sesist the Daughters to arrange the 
onlal exhibit. Now ie the time for them to come 

forwa 
x, he Lilinoia Society of Sons, of which Jadge Henry 


- rvepard, of Chicago, is president, has already ap- 

vted a committee to confer with a committee of 
the Daughters concerning a feasible method of raising 
the money, and has offered to render any assistauce 
possible. The Chicago Chapter proposes to have a 
concert under the direction of Theodore Thomas, a 
lecture by Chauncey M. Depew, and later a colonial 
ball. No Chapter is to be taxed, but it is desirable that 
each Chaper shall raise as mach money as possible, 

“Any plane or eagyestions for raising the money 
shouid be addressed to the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mrs. Frank Stewart Osborn, the Shoreham, Washing- 
ton, L. ¢ 

Such a call as this should surely appeal to 
all those who cau assist in the work that has 
been undertaken. On the 22d of February 
the society held the First Continental 
Congress of the Daughters of the Revolution, 
Mrs. Harrison presiding. It was an event 
in the Washington social season. Mrs. Har 
rison read an address of welcous 
R. Breckinridge answered Mrs. Harrison on 
the part of the delegates and regents. Per 
haps another year there may be held a grand 
Colonial Ball. It will be seen that the Daugh 
ters, while looking after matters entirely prac 
tical.are not loath to do something social even 
oo a larger scale than the Sons have ever at 
tempted. The women, when permitted to 
have their own way, lave the best of it, 
after all Jxo. GILMER SPEED 


last 


ANSWERS TU CORRESPONDENTS. 
cALW Satin Rhadamee is now worn, and be most 
mbined with lace Tha, for your green eatin 
have a Riteni an blogse of black lace on a plain waist of 
the satin, with lary Or else use black 
guipure lace fur a corseict of for a bertha un a round 
walet of satin 


ten co 


satin sleeves. 


of gates, and a Committee of Reception | 


American 


ly it will readily be subscribed | 


New York women come te the | 





Mrs. C. | 


EK. K. —Gold necklaces and croaves are little used. | 


Kid gioves are worn on dress occasions, Your vie 
s whould be iarge and wearly square, with 
engraved—not written—apon them, 


your tate 


A Bt A piuk chiffon dreas would be pretty for 
a maid of honor. Make it like the white silk mausiin 
drews deserihed in the New York Fashions of this 
nuainln ff the Bazar 

Inquine Marie Antoinette sleeves have a ruffle of 


The 


ve dress material below the elbow, 


You gave your street addrers, bat 
mitted town and State The Babies’ Hoepital of the 
City of New, York, which has a training-echool for 


orner of Lexington Avenue and Fifty-fifth 





Street, New York city. 
MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 


mothere for their children while teething, with perfect 





eneces It soothes the child, sefiens the game, allays 
all poin, curoa wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diurrhan, Sold by draggiets in every part of the 
world I'wenty-tive cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 
Couvent’s Bexzoww Coemerm Soar. Highly rec- 


ommended fur the complexion aud skin.—(Ade.) 


Buanerr'’s Fiavounme Exrnsors are the best, the 
strongest, and most health ful.—{ Ade.) 
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from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
Sugar, and is therefore far more 
eco.omical, costing less than one cent 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


a cup. 


W. BAKER & 60., DORCHESTER, MASS, | 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Lalest 
U. S. Government Food Report. 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal xion Soap. 


For sale by all sy Goods ort 
unable to proeure s onderfu 
cents in Leamure thie Wonderful Soup send 34 
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Avoid the intense heat of the Kitehen and | 


Laundry while ironing by using the 





ACME SAD-IRON HEATER, 


For Gas. 
A new invention. 
Free from every objection. 
Made of cast-iron. 
Will last a lifetime. 


ves its cost in fuel. | 


Heats 4 irons at same time in 8 minutes. 
The irons never corrode or become smoky. 
It never soils the fabrics. 


Get it direct from the foundry at foundry price, 
$3.00, with rubber tubi all complete. Ex- 
pressage prepaid to ony a rt of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River. 


lees CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


What was it 
YOU PROMISED TO 
YOUR FAMILY FOR 
FOURTH? 

No doubt it was a case of Manitou 
Ginger Champagne ; but if it wasn’t, 
no matter. Send it anyway, and they 
will forgive you for forgetting anything 
Remember, 


SEND 


Manitou Ginger CHAMPAGNE, 








The most refreshing Summer Beverage. 
Non-Alcoholic. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers everywhere. 
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beth the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habi 


ONE ENJOYS 





Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt tn its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
Ss, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
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All Summer 
Models will 
be sold off, 
regardless of 
cost, during 
July and An- 
gust, at 


210 Fifth ive, KY, and Newport, R. |. 


Orders for cheap Silk Waists can be ex- 
ecuted by mail without a personal fitting. 

A Branch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, uoder the 
personal management of Mr. Redfern, 
of New York and Paris, will be opened 
on September 5, 1892. 


Liohig. COMPANY'S 
Extract of Bee. 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer Tea? See that itis 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 
See Baron Liebig's 
signature in blue 
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also to be 
by FEMALE SUFFERERS. 

ot an ere ists Price 35 eras a box. 
ork Depot, 365 Canal 8 

are ini! 

















up| DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 


For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 

A luxury for ite exhilarating influence, and a re- 
medial agent in Debility, Languer, Rhenmatiam, and 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nasal 
Catarrh. Purified and entirely freed of all organic 
impurities. Send for Cirewlar. 


A. J. DITMAN, 


Broadway, cor. Baveiag Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 












steel. arranted of Imitations. 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











on each label, thus | 
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Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


Maivinis’s CREAM 
Sees fy OS 


* Siok 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


IAT 
dal 


: 












Home - Book. 





will fail to find in the 
Frankl Square Song Collection their 
favorite songs or hymns. are 
also songs and hymns for the little 
folks, making it an admirable home 
book for the family.— Chicago Dial. 
Lovers of music and song will be 
delighted with this comprehensive 
and inexpensive volume. It might 
be easier to say what it excludes than 
what it includes. It is par excellence 
a home book that delights every mem- 
ber of the family.—Zpiscopal Register. 


Sold Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


Everywhere. 
| Full contents of the Several yom with’ Speci- 


favorite Songs and Hynms, sent by 
Brothers, New York, to any 


men ssper i Deothers 
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IVAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest,” 


“ Thank | heaven, J 
Am quite well. May 
\ I be permited to say: 
‘Thank heaven and’ 
°Van Houten? 
9“ Is it not his Cocoa 
‘That makes me feel so 


mn. Pucaemry, Well?” 
PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 509 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 
even by the most delicate. 

Sold in 1-6, 1-4, 1-8 and 1 Tb. Cans. 
wer if not obtainable; enclose 3 cts. to either 
Van Hovren & Zoon, 1066 Reade Street, New 
Yorker 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and s can 
containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be 
mailed. Mention this publication. Pre- 
pared only by the inventors Van Houten & 
Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ab, 





























KODAK 
0 





“You press 

the button; 
We do 

the rest."* 





THe EASTMAN Co., 







ROCHESTER, N, Y- 


Send Jor Circulars, 








O| = 

| | mescbtiehed by all 

} 186. first-class 
| dealers. 
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Is unquestionably 
‘« The Perfection of Oliye Oil.” 


The First Analysts in the World pronounce it 


Pure Olive Oil. 


S. RAE & CO. - - - ~- «+ Lacnorn, Iraty. 














To Artists, Amateurs, &c. 


H.C.F.Koch&Co., 
West {25th St., dstiterex New York, 


nie Will offer for competition 200 Dollars, to 
oma be awarded by a jury of experts, for the 
best origina! designs in 


Art Studies, Art Embroideries, &c. 
For further particalars send for circular, and address 


* Art Department,” H.C. F. Koch & Co., West 125th St, H.Y. 


Preserved, 


DOR. HEBRA’'S 


WOLI CREAM 


Ls 














WEW RAVEN CHAIS C0., Sew Haren, 0b 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


MERIT WILL WIN, 


Sales, (5 ,000 Pairs Pairs a Day. 
CANFIELD 


DRESS 
SHIELD. 










popular 
CANFIELD SPECIALTIES. 


Diaper. The only article of its 


kind that That affords perfees prececst protection withou. ‘haretul 

ic 

2. The Canfield oa me, ie ‘only bib that is porous. 
nly." absorbe 


| mate! by mt qualities, 2. 
4b" he Canteld © Sheets. The onl 
sheet that PGi and ‘Bie hecta! 
Sheet 9 28 teohes 
The Fab ic ant Specialties are for aa’e by all first-class 
Dry Goods Stores, or sent by mailon receipt o/ above prices, 








, 
Any lady furnishing her address, und stat- 
Ing where thts advertisement was seen, wil! 
vosctve 4 mall a set of 
samples of The Canfield Specialtics. 
4 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
73 Warren St. New York City. 


1784, 1892, Used by Ladies 
Everywhere 


Embroidery, 
KNITTING, 


AND 


Crochet Work. 










ALSO 
For Cluny, ey = Russian, Macramé, and 
other Laces. 
Suld by all respectable dealers throughout the 


country, on Spovls aud in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
THE BAKBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New Youx, Boesron, Puitavetrnta, 
Cuioaco, St. Louis, San FRancisoo. 

Ask for BARBOUR'S 


METROPOLITAN GOLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Dudley Buck, Pres.; Emilio Agramonte, Clifford 
Schmidt, Henry D.Hanchett,M. D., H.R-Shelley,and C 
I. Hawley are members of the Faculty. For cirenlare, 
address | . WwW. Greene, Sec’y, 19 and 21 E. 14th St.,N.Y. 
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Le Boutillier Bros., 


14th Street, N. Y. 
10,000 Yards ofr 
THE NEW 


SHADOW SILKS. 





Surah weave, dark grounds, illuminated fig- 
ures, producing a changeable effect with each 
move of the wearer,and imported to sell at $1.25, 


75c. 


Also, 5000 yards 22-inch figured India Silks, 
large variety, beautiful designs, worth 5gc. and 
75c., at BVe, and 5O0c, 

WASH FABRICS. 

100 cases new Wash Fabrics, including 
Tissue and China Cloths, at Me. — Pongee 
Cloths, China- = patterns, at 14e.—Zephyr 

Ginghams at 12}$¢.—Scotch Ginghams at 
17¢.— French Sateens at 2He, — French 
Sheer Mousseline de I'Inde at 34c.—Ameri- 
can Wool Challies at 1H¢€., and new French 
Challies, all wool, at 5Se. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N.Y. 


CASH’S 


FANCY 
LAWN-TENNIS 


GIRDLES. 


Made in White, 
Cardinal, light Blue, etc. 





Pink, Navy, 
Used 
and 


House 


|also for Summer Wear, 


Morning, Tea, and 


Gowns, etc. 


Ask your dry-goods store to order 


them for you if not in stock. 





| J. & JeCASH, 92 Greene St., N. Y. 





Ladies’ Tailoring System. lilustrated cir 
Magic 


fore on trial, Rood’s dang | Beale, the 
oe free. Hood Seale Co., Chicago, LIL 
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- THAT 


dogs 


no activity—no exhilaration in them 
bicycle- 


are seeking health and stren 
to all creation—Free at all 


Not a word about Columbias— 





a 


\t 


| HUSBA : 
OF YOURS 


—your brother—somebody else’s brother— 
office work—-don’t eat well, sleep well,feel well 
feel-badly-all-over—Too much in-doors 
men are not pharmaceutical repositories 
doors is open—the balsam of the open air is theirs 
horseback riding is expensive—buggy driving as prosaic as riding on a rail— 


that three half-hours teach any one 
sensible, how fascinating, how popular, how economical it is, all the world 
would bicycle—business brains be renovated—good appetites—good feeling fv 
everywhere—men would do in six hours what they don’t now do in twelve— 
Ladies, teach the Gospel of Out-doors to those you love—teach it to yourself 
—out-doors is yours as well as theirs—delicate women are unfashionable— 
Nature moulded the female figure in perfection of loveliness—women of to-day 
h—The open summer breathes breezy welcome || /fn) 
olumbia bicycle agencies—there are a thousand | 
of them—or send two two-cent stamps to Pope 
Boston, New York, Chicago, to receive a few ounces of information about 
cycles and cycling, worth a hundred dollars an ounce to you and yours— 


fg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., | t= 
rl 
enough for the day to offer health and | fy) 


a, en to-morrow you and yours will buy a bicycle—a Columbia— fh 
ave no fear—folks make no mistake in buying Columbias. h 


too much business—hard 
unnatural tiredness—general- 
too little out-doors—Drugs to the 
Nature smiles remedy— all out- 
Walking is tiresome— 


your son 


If all the world knew how easy it is to 
how healthful, how joyful, how 
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PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CRYSTALLETTE 


A ee, lustrous, dnat-eheddinyg fabric, find« especial nee in travelling dresses. 


ranteed to be perfect! 


yard 
Cau ION. —The Priestley Dress Goods are all 


James 
Koch & Co,, and others. 


York City by Stern Bros, 
Morning Store, H. C. F. 


satisfactory to the wearer. 


stamped every five yards, on the under side of the 
selvedge, with the manatastaers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letiers. 


are not genuine. They are = sale a 3 ie aC dealers throughout the United States, an 
cUreery ey 


Unless so stam they 
n New 


B. Altman & Co., Lord & Taylor, Jackson's 








For the 
Babies. 


If you would like to see what has been 
accomplished in the way of reducing 
the cost of Infants’ and Children’s 
clothing of the highest grade, by our 
establishment, send for the fine Nain- 
sook Long Slips we sell for 98 cts—-or 
the Nainsook Short. Dress, (2 and 3 year 
sizes) at cts. By mail postage paid 8 cts 
extra. Can be returned and money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


Our Catalogue of Babies’ wear, in addition to prices and 
descriptions of everything required for Complete Outfits, 
contains two prize articles on the care of Infante which 
are of special value to Mothers. Sent to any address on 
receipt of stamp for postage. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 


JUST THE THING 


FOR YOUR 








AFTERNOON TEA-SET. 


Send for prices and Catalogue of 


TURKISH TABOURETTES, 


WM. B. MERSHON & CO., 
Saginaw, East Side, Michigan. 


yo" Fast Blacy 


Larout THIS m4 NONE GENUINE} 
%. 
"roy DRESS pew 











gAED Aigp —  SMETIR INDIA LINONS RO 
CROCK Lawns Qnariste =| (Re 
OP snot PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnw? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


No Blemish so terrible to 
& pretty woman as 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
upon the face. No woman 
A desires to look ridiculous and 

Merque, and to be leaghed 
at by the other sex. A sure 
remedy, infallible, is 
KOSMEO DEPILATORY. 

Removes it without the 
slightest injary: guaranteed, 
Price, $1.00. Sent by mail 
every where. 

Mme. THOMPSON, 

303 Pifth Ave., New York. 


Mme. CELIA CONK:IN'S 


CURLING CREAM 
The best the 



















tely harm) I 
excellent tonic for the hain 
Once tried always used. 

Enclose ?cent stamp for fine 

card case to P. B. Keys, #5 State St. » Chicag jo, LL 
Written prediction of 
your life, 20¢, Give 
ASTROLOGER, Drawer K, Kansas City, Mo. 
Pianos $175, 
_ BEA 





Price 50 cents. 
YOUR FUTURE #2": 
date of birth. 
ore eyes, use DF. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
0. Want Ag't« Cat. 
FREE. Daw'l F. Beatty, Washington, X. J. 








“I've just 
been read- 
ing a book,” 
began the 
Idiot. 

“Tthought 

said the School-master. 
ed the Idiot, cheerfully, “ it made 
It was about the pleasures of 
nd when I contrasted rural bless- 
there depicted with urban life 
as if my youth was being 
ny. I still feel as if I were wasting 
desert air 
queried the 


pale,”’ 


t was 


I felt 


es8 on the 


t you move?” 


Biblio- 

atively 

purely selfish I should do so at 
ike my good friend Mr, White 

duty. I deem it my duty to 

to keep the School-master [fully in 

med in the various br 


siave to 
vy nere 
anches of knowledge 
day opened up, many of which 


are day by 


seem do far beyond the 
reuch of one of his eonser 
vative habits; to assist Mr. 
Whitechoker in his crusades 
this table and elsewhere; to give 
the benefit of my advice in 
i to those precions little tomes he no long, 
yay to make life worth the living 
for all of you, to say nothing of enabling Mrs, 
Smithers to keep up the extraordinary. high stand- 
ard by means of the hard earne d 
nd I pay to her every Monday morning.’ 
Every Monday ?” queried the School-master, 


he 80 


AAst vie at 
the Bibliomaniac 
_ 4 


more 


of this house 


MATCHED BUT NOT MATED, 


‘I can't see why Hardup wears patent- 
re with that worn-out old anit of his’ 

Wiecune. “Ob, it a good match ; his c6at shines 
almost as brightly as the « 


(a arron, 
lenative 


ws do,’ 


< 5 
A pookPres, yt 


THE HON, EOLAT ES 
IT HAS BEAN SATD Dat T WaiTes 
TION AS FALSE BED 
waite! 


¥ ORATIONS 


of the daw. 
SLANDEROUS. PEASE cre 


** Every Monday,” returned the Idiot. “ Thatis, 
of course, every Monday that I pay. The things 
one gets to eat in the country, the air one breathes, 
the utter freedom from restraint, the thousand 
and one things one enjoys in the suburbs that 
are not attainable here—it is these that make my 
heart yearn for the open.” 

“ Well, it’s all rot,” said the School-master, 
impatiently. “Country life is ideal only in books. 
Books do not tell of running for trains through 
blinding snow-storms ; writers do not expatiate 
bn the delights of waking on cold winter nights 
and finding your piano and parlor furniture afloat 
because of bursted pipes, with the plumber, like 
Sheridan at Winchester, twenty milesaway. They 
are dumb on the subject of the ecstasy one feels 
when pushing a twenty-pound lawn-mower up 
and down a weed patch at the end of a wearisome 
hot summer's day, -Thev-are silent—” 

“Don't get excited, Mr. Pedagog, please,”’ in 
terrupted the Idiot, “I am not contemplating 
leaving you and My. Smithers, but I do pine for 
a little garden of mv own, where I could raise an 
occasional can of #matoes. I dream sometimes 
of getting milk freth from, the pump, instead of 
twenty-four hours © fter it has been drawn, as we 
do here. In my w#usings it seems to me to be 
almost idyllic to kave known a spring chicken 
in his infanéy; to, have watched a hind quarter 
of lamb gambolling about its native heath before 

its muscles’ became adamant, and before 

chopped-up celery tops steeped in vinegar 

were poured upon it in the hope of hypno 

tizing boarders into the belief that spring 

lamb and mint sauce before them. 

What care I how hard it is to rise every 

morn ipg before six in winter t thaw out 

the boiler, so long as the night coming finds 

me seated in the ge 

nial glow of the 

log! What man is he 

that would complain 

of having to bale out 

his cellar every week 

if, on the other hand, 

that cellar gains there- 

by a fertility that 

keeps its floor sheeny, 

soft, and green 

—an interior 

tennis - court— 

from spring to 

spring, causing 

the gladsome 

click of the 

lawn-mower to 

be heard -all 

through thestill 

watches of the 

winter day? I 

tell_you, sir, it 

is the life to 

lead, that of our rural brother. I do not believe 

that in this whole vast city there is a cellar like 
that—an in-door garden-patch, as it were.” 


lay 


gas 


AN EMBARRASSING DELAY. 


“T~er—I d—didn't bring the 
saicl. in an ¢ mbarrassed tone. 

hy, Henry Why not?” she asked, in a severe 
, and with a reproachfal look. 

* Well—er—t'ie fact 
is —er—the other—the 
other girl whio—er 
who had it ham, ‘t—er 

—haen't sent it buca 
yet.” 


ring to-night,’ he 


tone 


—_—_—@———— 


“Is it hot ap at your 
place in the country ?” 

“Very. Bo hot we 
flon’t dare have any 
fireworks there for 
fear the sun ‘ll set em 
off.” 

** Mamma,” 
Ethel, 
hadn't 
fight for Dependence 


asked 
“suppose we 
won in oar 


jw 1776, woul! Queen © 
Victoria be President. 
ot the 


Si 


, néw ?” 


Mus. Panrinoron. 
“Lam #0 glad that the 
Chinese exclusion act 
has gove into opera- 
tion. It will deduce 
te my comfort on the 
Fourth of July to have 
thore Chinese crack- 
ere kept out of the 
country.” 


o** Papa? sa 

Waldo,, of J 

“did we drive ¢ 

Bugleh from our 

shores ig 167". 
“We did, my ‘son. 
t was a glorious vic- 


By 
jf 
fh 


And is that the . 
mn so few Amer- 2 


ue speak correct — 
glish ? Was the tai 
“guage driven out too?” 


_—S>— 
“de Well, Tompkins, 
> ae, you like the 
2 Not mach— 
R-CITERZENS, 
' DE ‘CUSA- 


Cen. 


_ and are so happy they never grunt. 


i 


* No, returned the 
Doctor; “and it is a 
good thing there isn’t. 
ee 3 is enough sick- 

vess in the workd - 
ore bringing any o 
yin urbe, 


y 

ectineed the coun- 
try, sir, and I assure 
you it is not what it is 
written up tobe. Coun- 


ried, : 

rden grow so fast, I suppose, that they 
pull eehedves up by the roots ; and if there is 
anything left undone at the end of the day | 
ene tramps in dress suits and courtly in 


~ try life is mi mele 
ancholy, and making?” *ter bien : 


“You must have 


, struck a profitable section, Doctor,” returned the 


Idiot, taking possession of three steaming buck- 
wheat cakes to the dismay of Mr. Whitechoker, 
who was about to reach out for them himself, 
“And I should have supposed that your good 
business sense would have restrained you from 
leaving.” 

“Then the countryman is poor—always poor,” 
continued the Doctor, ignoring the Idiot’s  sar- 
castic comments, 

“ Ah! that accounts for it,” 
observed the Idiot. “I see 
why you did not stay; for 
what shall it profit a man to 
save a patient if practice, like 
virtue, is to be its own re- 

ward?” 

“Your suggestion, sir,” 
retorted the Doctor, “be- 
trays an unhealthy frame 
of mind.” 


“That's all right, 
Doctor,” returned 
the Idiot; “ but 
please do not diag- 
nose the case.any 
further. I can’t af- 
ford an expert opin- 
ion as to my mental 
condition, But to re- 
turn to our subject: 
you two gentlemen appeat to have had unhappy 
experiences in country Jife—quite different from 
those of a friend of mine - who owns a farm. [le 
doesu’t have to ran for trains ; he is independent 
of plumbers, because the only pipes in his house 
are for smoking purposes. The farm ptoduces 
corn enough to keep his family supplied all the 


. year round and to sell a balance at a profit, Oats 


and wheat are harvestéd to an extent which 
keeps the cattle and declares dividends besides. 
He never suffers from the cold or heat. He is 
never afraid of losing his house or bis barns by 
fire, because the whole fire departinentof the 
neighboring village is to a man iw love with the 
housekeeper’s daughter, and is always on hand 
in foree. The chickens are the envy and pride 
of the county,and there are so many of them 
that they have to take turns in going to roost. 
The pigs are the most intelligent of their-kind, 
In faet, ev- 
erything is Jovely and cheap, the Only thing that 
hangs bigh being the goose.” 

* Quite an ideal, no doubt,” 
master, scornfully. 


put in the School- 
“T suppose his is one of 


8 not on good terms with his 
neighbors if he has everything. speak of in 
such perfection. These far’ get frightfull 
jealous of each other,” asserted the Doctor, wi 
a positiveness that seemed to be born of expe- 
rience. 

“He never quarrelied with one of them in his 
life,” returned the Idiot. “He doesn’t know 
them wellenough to quarrel with them; in fact, 
I doubt if he ever sees them at all. He's very 
exclusive.” 

“ Of course he is a born farmer to get every- 
pag the way he has it,” suggested Mrs. Smith- 


S No, he isn’t. He’s a broker,” 
Idiot, “ and # very successful one. 
the street every day.” 

“ Does he employ a man to run the farm?” 
asked the Clergyman. 

“No,” retarned.the Idiot, “he has too much 
sense and too few dollars to do any such foolish 
thin as that.” 

mst be one of these self-winding stock 
terme,” put in the School - master, seornfully. 
“But I don’t see how he can be a successful 
broker and make money off his farm at the same 
time. Your statements do not agree, either. You 
said he never had to run for trains,” 

“Well, he never has,” returned the Idiot, 
calmly, “He never goes near his«farm He 
doesn’t have to. It's leased to the husband of 
the housekeeper whose daughter has a crush on 
the fire department. He takes his pay in pro- 
duce, and gets more than if he took it in cash on 
the basis of the New York vegetable market.” 

“ Then you have got us into an argumenta@bout 
country life that ends—” began the School-mas- 
ter, ndgnanty. 

That ends where it Jeaves off,” retorted the 
Idiot, departing with a smile on his lips. 

“ He's.an Idiot from Idaho,” asserted the Bib- 
liomaniac. 

“Yes; bat I’m afraid idiocy is a little conta- 
gious,” observed the. Doctor, with a grin and 
sidelong glanee at the Schoul-master. 


said the 
I see him on 





“SHE NOT ONLY SPURNS ME LOVE, BUT RIDES WITH ME MATED KIVAL 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


CLEOPATRA. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
LEOPATRA is oo a favorite subject 
with artists, who delight in representi 

her sensuous waeaheut either in its fu 
maturity or in the tragic scene of her death. 
Her narrow feline eyes, lithe limbs, and 
swarthy beauty are full ofa curious fascina- 
tion. Mr. J. W. Waterhouse has chosen to 
represent the Egyptian Queen in the full 
tide of her passionate love for Marc Antony. 
The scene is supposed to take place in a 
room in the palace of Alexandria, Cleopatra 
surrounded by Charmian, Iras, and Mardian. 
The Queen is talking with her attendants of 
Antony, who is absent, and wonders where he 
is and what he is doing. The moment chos- 
en by the artist is when Cleopatra speaks, 
** My serpent of old Nile, for so he calls me,” 
in Act I., Scene 5, of Antony and Cleopatra. 


THE MAIDS ROOM. 


(HE maid of all work should have a com- 
fortable sleeping-place, and, if possible, 
it should be sufficiently attractive to invite 
her to sit and rest therein when she has an 
interval of leisure. Up in the gray dawn, 
on her feet most of the day, tumbling into 
bed late at night, weary and worn out, it is 
little wonder that the maid ages rapidly, and 
that when she acquires the wandering no- 
madic habits of her tribe, she ceases to have 
a home feeling in the house of any employer. 
That maids, Hike other people, can be trained 
to efficiency and loyalty in service and won 
to enduring affection is a foregone conclu- 
sion, and capable of proof. Elizabeth Hand, 
in Mrs. Mulock-Craik’s matchless Mistress 
and Maid, was as intractable and dishearten- 
ing a specimen of her kind as ever landed at 
Castle Garden and entered on the puzzling, 
bewildering new world of a cultivated and 
refined American home. Yet the magic of 
atience, courtesy, and tact won Elizabeth’s 
yeart, and in time made her an invaluable 
assistant in the household of her mistress. 

The average untrained servant is a means 
of disciplinary grace to the average employ- 
er. she has already been an inmate of a 
dozen homes, and has half learned a dozen 
ways of doing the simple or complex things 
which fall under her hand daily, she is sure 
to be a dispensation of penance before one is 
done with her. Still, when the woman who 
engages her discovers in her blundering help- 
mate a rough honesty and a sincere desire to 
do right, and perseveringly tries to teach her 
the best ways, she is frequently rewarded 
for her pains. Her greatest silent ally is the 
maid's pleasant room. 

In the city this room is usually a hall bed- 
room on the top floor and at the back of the 
house. It is necessarily small, but that fact 
need not militate against its being very 
pretty, very tasteful. A cot or single bed- 
stead does not occupy much space, and cov 
ered with a dainty spread, may look as pure 
and beautiful as the bed of any lady in the 
land. The maid’s bed should be a good one— 
soft, springy, even luxurious—since the wo- 
man who works hard by day should repose 
well by night. Next come the toilet appli- 
ances, which should include toilet soap of 

ood quality and plenty of towels, also a 
ttle of household ammonia and a good- 
sized looking-glass. Few women of the class 
to whom the maid-servant belongs appreciate 
the necessity and the comfort of daily bath- 
ing, and this can be impressed upon them by 
precept, example, and a supply of the proper 
means. Some mistresses are averse to exer- 
cising a definite supervision over the cham- 
ber of the maid—foolishly, so we think, for it 
comes within the province of a housekeeper 
to see that every nook and corner of her 
domicile is spotlessly and fragrantly clean, 
and always orderly and neat. 

A rocking-chair, a little chest of drawers, 
a picture or two, and hooks for clothing pro- 
tected by a curtain on rings, complete the 
requisites of the maid’s room. An occasion- 
al present for her personal use and pleasure 
here is not thrown away. Norah is often as 
beauty-loving and beauty-prizing as her mis- 
tress’s youthful daughters,to whom all grace- 
ful toilet accessories belong as of right. 


RARE METAL-WORK. 


BEAUTIFUL set of silver plate, now 

among the treasures of the Berlin Mu- 
seum, was in 1869 found buried near Hil- 
desheim. The collection includes drinking 
vessels, bowls, vases, ladles, and other house- 
hold articles of silver-ware, parcel-gilt, and 
skilfully decorated with figures in relief. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Extract of BEEF. 


ALL GOOD COOKS 
The Year Mound. 


Send to ou co.,, Chi 
for Cook feat owing use ° Ant Suns 
EXTRACT in Soups Sauces. ied free. 
HODES Gy TS AT 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


(>) End of Season 


must be thought of. If you're go- 
ing to have your flannels washed in 
the old-fashioned, rubbing, twist- 


ESSENTIALS FOR A BAKING 
"POWDER. 


TS late report of the Minnesota State 
Food and Dairy Commission contains 
the result of a series of experiments made by 
Prof. C. W. Drew, State Chemist, to deter- 
mine the strength and keeping qualities of 
the various baking powders. 

The, report attaches t importance to 
these expériments. eget powders that 
vary in strength, or that pes lose strength 
before use, are unreliable will not give 
even results ; besides, it is an indication of 
the use of improper ingredients in their com- 

unding. tests showed the strength or 
eavening power of the Royal very much 

ter than that of the others. The uni- 
ormity of strength of all the samples of 
Royal tested, no matter what their age, was 
remarkable. Its leavening power was prac- 
tically unimpaired even in the oldest speci- 
mens. The difference in the amount of 
leavening gas in different samples of the 
other brands was so t as to serious] 
impair their usefulness in —- As muc 
as 24 per cent. loss was found in samples a 
few months old. All the samples of Royal 
examined by State Chemist Drew were re- 
ported of satisfactory strength and a. 

Dr. Drew states that the ‘‘ Royal” being 
of greater strength than any other, and 
possessing better keeping qualities, it is the 
natural conclusion that it is the best baking 
powder made. 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 





and —_ tw both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


ing, wrenching way, wi 


soa 


and a washboard, then you’! 
look something like this 
by the time the leaves fall, 
Flannel is flannel, and it 

shrinks unless it’s washed 


Pearline. 





as it ought to be—with 


Beginning of 
Season 


is the time to take action. 

Make up your mind now that 
your toggery shall be washed 

} only with Pearline (you're told 


just how on every package) and 
you won’t have any trouble. | 
Look ,up your last year’s suits : 


and have them washed with Pearline, too. They'll look like 
new, and, if too small for you, will do for a younger generation. 


Beware of imitations, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 








These Chicken and Game Pates 


Hungry Fishermen, ’ 


‘Tis the hour of high 
noon. The fish have 
ceased to bite. Down 
go the poles ; out come 
lunch baskets, and two 
hungry fishermen dis- 
cuss with great relish the \ 
contents of Zhe Franco- 
American Food Co.'s 


Game Pates, 
are just the thing to 


take with you to the mountains or seashore, for pic- 


nics, hunting, fishing or camping parties. 


A sample 


can for 25C., postage prepaid. 
Partridge, Quail, Woodcock, Grouse, Wilé Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver, Pheasant. 


Frranco-American 


Food Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 


‘POA: 





Dorothy Baby Clothes. 


No pins to torture. No slipping of bands. No extra fullness. 


A reformed system, combining comfort and beauty with truly hygienic principles. 
Easily made. 


“Nothing could be prettier or more exquisite than the ‘Dorothy’ baby clothes. I can endorse these 


garments from 


Ir 
personal knowledge, for the very daintiest and most artistic of all of my little ones’ 


— were made over the Dorothy patterns, under the direction of Mrs, Gunn, who is an artist in 


work.” 


A set of eight patterns ‘long clothes), 
A set of eight patterns (short clothes), - - 


ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 
- = $1.00 
1 00 


Sent postage prepaid on receipt of price. 
Garments made to order, also garments cut and prepared for finishing by the 


purchaser. 


Complete outfits furnished. Send for Circular and Price List. Address 


Mrs. B. J.GUNN, 40 and 42 W. 22d St., New York. 





WEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Literary Landmarks of London. 


By Laurence Hutton, Author of “ Lit- 
erary Landmarks of Edinburgh,” 
“ Curiosities of the American Stage,” 
etc. (ew Edition.) With over 70 
Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75. 


A book which is so obviously what we all con- 
stantly want that it seems odd and hard to be- 
lieve that it has not been forestalled long ago. 
True, places of literary association are noted in- 
cidentally in ordinary hand-books, but this is the 
first work in which a systematic attempt has 
been made to trace the residences of literary 
worthies in London. Mr. Hutton has attained 
a great measure of completeness in his task, and 
it would be difficult to name any author of im- 
portance he has omitted. .. . Altogether this is 
a book of which literary America may be proud 
and literary London ashamed.— Saturday Re- 
view, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gi For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 














All children enjoy a drink of 


Hires’ Root Beer. 





i. Or THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Mrs. HERRICK’S BOOKS. 


WHAT TO EAT—HOW TO SERVE IT. 
By CuristivE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


The inexperienced housekeeper will find in 
these pages much that will be of help; the 
experienced housekeeper will find here some- 
thing to shake her out of the rut into which 
she has fallen.—Zvangelist, N. Y. 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


It tells how to rent, furnish, and settle a 
house, engage a maid ; what to do on each day 
of the week ; how to look after the various 
rooms, halls, closets, and cellar ; how to market, 
gather up fragments, insure economy of labor, 
arrange bills of fare, serve meals, extend hospi- 
talities,and master the subject of general utility. 
. » » The chapters are very direct and practical, 
and the advice, if accepted, will certainly render 
housekeeping much more easy and effective 
than it is.—Commercial-Gazette, Cincinnati. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. 

By Curistine TERHUNE HERRICK. 

16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

If young readers could only appreciate be- 
forehand how much this book would instruct 
them, and relieve from anxiety in emergencies 
which otherwise could not but be distressing, 
they would not be without it for many times 
its cost.— Portland Argus. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@™ The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 
receipt of the price. 
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she pondered over them It was past mid- 
night when she closed the volume of thought 
and her eyes at the same moment. 

In the morning Athelstan kissed 
gravely 

Do you remember what you said last 
night, Elsie? You said that we could rest at 
peace because the thing was done.” 

Well, Athelstan, the words could only 
have one meaning, could they? I mean, if 
you want me to be more explicit, that the 
thing is actually done. My dear brother, I 
know all about it now, I know who signed 
that first check, who sent the commission. 
naire to the bank, who received the notes, 
who placed them in the safe, who wrote 


her 


ibout the transfers, who received the letters | 
I can | 


ind carried on the whole business. 
place my hand upon him to-day, if necessary.” 

Without doubt? With proofs, ample 
proofs? 

* Without the least doubt 
of witnesses. My dear brother, do not doubt 
me. Ihave done it. Yet—for a reason—to 
spare one most deeply concerned—for the 
pity of it—if you knew—give me a few days 

a week, perhaps—to find a way if I can 


-with a cloud 


| 
If I cannot, then the cruel truth must be told | 


bluntly, wh 


** Ren 


stever happens 


ember all the mischief the old villain 
he old villain? Oh! you mean Check 
of Whom should I mean?” 

N nothing 
me speak to-day, I will speak 
a better right to command 
this person 


course 
ody 
No one has 

But if this— 


are 80 ampli 
possible. Yes, even my mother—it is dread 
ful to say it, but she is so hard and so obsti 
nate my mother would acknowledge 
that there is no doubt possible.” 

Athelstan stooped and kissed her 
it exactly as you please, iny child 
waited eight long ye 
week. Another wee Then I shall at last 
be able to speak of my people at home. I 
shall go back to California with belongings 
like other men I shall be able to make 
friends; I can even, if it comes in my way, 
make love, Elsie. Do you think you under 
stand quite what this means to me?” 

He left her prese ntly to go about his work 

In the corner of the room stood her easel, 
with the portrait, the fancy portrait, of Mr 
Dering the Benevolent—Mr Dering the Op 
timist—Mr. Dering as he might be with the 
same features and the least little change in 
their habitual setting 


even 


“Order 
If I have 


irs, | can wait another 


Elsie stood before this picture, looking at | 


it curiously 

“Yes,” she murmured, “you are a dear, 
tender. hearted, kindly, benevolent, simple old 
thing. You believe in human nature; you 
think that everybody is longing for the king 
dom of heaven. You think that everybody 
would be comfortable in it; that everybody 
longs for honesty. Before I altered you and 
improved your face, you were justice without 
merey; you were law without leniency; you 
were experience which knows that all men 
are wicked by choice 


held that seciety exists only for the preserva- 
tion of Property. Oh, you are so much more 
lovable now, if you would only think so, if 
you only knew! You believe in men and 
women, that is a wonderful advance; and 
you have done well to change your old name 
to your new nam I think I should like 
you always to be Edmund Gray. But how 
am [ to tell you? How, in the name of won. 
der, am I to tell you that you are Edmund 
Gray? First of all, 1 must see you; I must 
break the thing gently; I must force you 
somehow to recollect as soon as possible. I 
must make you somehow understand what 
has happened 

She had promised to meet Mr. Edmund 
Gray at his chambers that evening at five. 
He showed his confidence in her by giving 
her a latch-key, so that she might let herself 
in if he happened not to be in the chambers 
when she called at five. She would try 
then to bring him back to himself. She pic 


tured his amazement, his shame, at finding | 


himself in strange rooms under another 
name, preaching wild doctrines. It would 
be too much for him. Better go to Mr. De 


ring, the real Mr. Dering, and try to move | 


him in his own office to recollect what had 
happened. Because, you see, Elsie, unac- 
quainted with these obscure forms of brain 
disease, imagined that she might by artful 
question and suggestion clear that clouded 
memory, and show the lawyer his double 
figuring as a socialist 

She waited till the afternoon. She arrived 
at New Square about three, two hours before 
her engagement at Gray’s Inn 

Mr. Dering received her with his usual 
kindness. He was austerely benignant. 

‘“‘T tried to see you last night,” she said, 
untruthfully, because the words conveyed 
the impression that she had called upon him 

‘No, no. I was—I suppose I was out. I 
went out—” His face clouded, and he 
stop red 

res, you were saying, Mr. Dering, that 
you went out.” i 

‘* Last night was Sunday, wasn’t it? Yes, 
Iwentout. Where didi go?” He drummed 
the table with his fingers irritably. ‘‘ Where 
did I go—where? What does it matter?” 

‘Nothing at all. Only it is strange that 
you should not remember.” 

" “T told you once before, Elsie,” he said, 
‘** I suffer—I labor—under curious fits of for 
getfulness. Now, at this moment, I—it 


Brother, if you bid | 


were to die to-day, my proofs | 
that there could be no doubt | 
| as I put on my hat. 

| when I went out—five. 
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really is absurd—I cannot remember where 
I was last night. 1 am an old man. It is 
the privilege of age to forget yesterday and 
to remember fifty years ago.” 

**T was talking last night to an old gentle- 
man who said much the same. He has 
chambers, where he goes to write; he has a 
lecture hall, where he preaches to the people.” 

Mr. Dering looked at her in mild surprise 
What did she mean? 

Elsie colored. ‘‘Of course,” she said, 
‘this has nothing to do with you.” 

**How I spent the evening I know very 
well,” Mr. Dering went on. ‘‘ Yet I forget. 
That is the trouble with me. My house- 
keeper will not give me dinner on Sunday 
evening, and on that day I go to my club. 
I get there about five or six; I read the mag- 
azines till seven. Sometimes I drop off to 
sleep—we old fellows will drop off, you know; 
| about seven I have dinner. After dinner I 
| take my coffee, and_ read, or talk if there is 
| any one I know. About nine I walk home. 

That has been my custom for many years. 
| Therefore that is how I spent the evening of 
yesterday. But, you see, I cannot remember 
it. Breakfast I remember, and the church 
service afterwards. Luncheon I remember; 
getting home at ten I remember. But the 
interval between I cannot remember.” 

“Do you forget other things? Do you 
| remember Saturday afternoon, for instance?” 

‘* Yes, perfectly. I left the office about 
five. I walked straight home. No, no, that 
isn’t right. It was nearly eight when I got 
home. Iremember. The dinner was spoiled. 
No, I did not go straight home.” 

‘* Perhaps you staid here till past seven?” 

*‘No,no. I remember looking at the clock 

It was half past five 

What did I do be- 
tween half past five o'clock and eight? I 
forget. You see my trouble, Elsie—I forget. 
Perhaps I went to the club; perhaps I strolled 
about; perhaps I came back here. There 
are three hours to account for, and I have 
forgotten them all.” 


(ro ue oonTinvED.] 
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WHEN THE “WASH” CAME UP. 


“Just see, father, how this stocking is ruined, and I’ve only worn 
I thought it was because Jane had rubbed it too hard, but 
Mother says it’s all the fault of the soap that Jane used. And she 


wants you to be sure and order a box of Ivory Soap to-day.” 











when they get the 
chance; you had no soft place anywhere; you | 


There is a wide difference between a piano that is | 
/not right in any one essential and one that is right in 


all respects, particularly in 
Viewed apart, you may not 


tone, touch, and durability. 
notice the difference. Buy 


the one lacking in essentials or compare it with 


e€ 


efor 


seems incredible. 
Do you want a new piano? 


want your name and address. 


square piano or an organ for a new upright? 


'and then the difference will be apparent. The strange | 
thing about it is this: You are sure to be asked nearly | 
as much for the cheaper as for the better piano. This | 
It is true. | 


Why? 


Do you want to exchange an old 


If you do, we 
To get them we will send you 


free the “ College Album of Vocal and Instrumentul Music by 
Standard Composers,” if you will mention where this adver- 
tisement was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage. 


THE JOHN CHUi.CH CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
| dress on receipt of ten cents. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 9 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lowe & Co., 1013 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
| ** Every one should read this little book.” —4 thenawm. 


FAT PEOPLE, ois ticcS monn nt home, 
| without starving or injury, wy DR. CLARKE’S 
is, Testimo 


| Home Treatment. Proo nine, Free, 
|" F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 


| 18th Edition, for 2%c. (or stam 
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Sore yee, use Dt. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Corvricnt 1890, py Tue Procrer & Game.e Co 


‘The Odd Number Series. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 





| Dame Care. By Hermann Super- 
| MANN. Translated by BERTHA Over- 
BECK. With Portrait of the Author. $1 00. 


A story of remarkable power, and is one of 
the best yet issued in this popular series. — 
Boston Traveller. 


Ten Tales by Francois Coppee. 
Translated by WALTER LEARNED. 
With Drawings by ALBerT E. Srer- 
NER, and an Introduction by BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. §$1 25. 


| We have read these stories with unmixed de- 
| light. —Churchman, N.Y. 


Pastels in Prose. Translated by 
STUART MERRILL. 150. Illustrations 
by H. W. McVICKAR, and Introduc- 
tion by W. D. HOWELLS. $1 25. 

In the department of pure literature a more 
notable translation in more appropriate dress has 
rarely come to our table. —Bostow Advertiser. 


The Odd Number. Thirteen Tales 
by GUY DE MAUPASSANT. The Trans- 
lation by JONATHAN STURGES. An In- 
troduction by HENRY JAMES. $1 oo. 


Mr. Sturges’s sense of the French meaning of 
the French, so to speak, is remarkably evinced 
on almost every page.—/udependent, N.Y. 


Tales of Two Countries. By A.- 
EXANDER KIELLAND. Translated by 
WILLIAM ARCHER. An Introduction by 
H.H. Bovesen. With Portrait. $1 oo. 


Each successive picture — simple, pleasant, 
ludicrous, or pathetic—is vivid in its reality. 
—Congregationalist, Boston. 


The House by the Medlar-Tree. 
By GIOVANNI VERGA. Translated from 
the Italian by MARY A.Craic. An In- 
troduction by W. D. HOWELLS. §1 oo. 


A beautiful story beautifully told. —Academy, 
London. 


Maria: A South American Romance. 
By Jorce Isaacs. Translated by 
ROLLO OGDEN. An Introduction by 
THOMAS A, JANVIER. §1 00. 


A love-story — poetical, tender, tragical. — 
Epoch, N.Y. 


Modern Ghosts. Selected and Trans- 
lated from the works of Guy DE Mau- 
PASSANT, PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALAR- 
con, and Others. An Introduction by 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. §$1 00. 

A thoroughly artistic and charming contribu- 
| tion to that class of literature of which imagi- 
native minds never weary.— Boston Transcript. 
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